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THE LITERARY ADVANTAGES OF TRAVELLING.* 


Discourse pronounced before the Columbian Institute, in the 
Capitol of the United States; by M. Roux pr Rocnetzz, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from France to the United States. 


Ir the free circulation of thought and the rapidity of social 
communications, tend to place all truths in common, and to enlarge 
our intellectual faculties, what other nation could aspire to a pro- 
gress more extensive in the unrestrained career of the human mind 
than America? I was not ignorant, on arriving in America, that the 
palms of literature flourished there, and you have kindly vouch- 
safed to me an invitation to sit with you beneath their shade. 
The privilege of being associated with the Columbian Institute 
flatters, as much as it honors me; I owe it to your kindness: you 
have been willing, gentlemen, to encourage my love of letters; and 
this reception, given to a stranger who cultivates them, leads me to 
hope that a few remarks upon the literary advantages of travelling, 
and upon the opportunity of developement which it affords to gen- 
ius, to knowledge, and to social happiness, will be received with 
indulgence. 

Genius would be extinguished by inaction; it requires motion 
and space to enliven it. When man languishes in a long captivity 


* We have been politely favored, by the translator, with the above interest- 
ing essay on the literary advantages of travelling, by a distinguished foreigner 
holding, at the time, the high office of representative of the French govern- 
mentat the city of Washington. The address was delivered at the request 
of the Columbian Institute, of which he isa member, and has never been 
published before. We need say nothing in praise of it, as its expanded views 
and interesting style will speak for themselves,—Eb. 
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his soul, constantly receiving the same impressions, partakes of the 
morbidness of solitude; and thought, forever driven back upon its- 
self, seems to become a prisoner, and to shrink within its gloomy 
confinement. 

Break his fetters: permit him to survey the heavens, and let him 
freely traverse space; his ideas become co-extensive with his hori- 
zon; the sight of the earth which nourishes him, of the stars 
which guide him, of the fellow beings with whom he mingles, 
moves his heart elevates his thoughts, and admonishes him of his 
true greatness. 

I speak here of a vigorous soul; of a lively imagination; of a 
genius inclined to thought. It is for him that the earth possesses 
beauties ever fresh, and if he would attempt to describe them, and 
to transfer to us the impressions which he has received, his true art 
is to imitate his originals with fidelity. We every where rejoice 
in the earth and the sky, but they every where present themselves 
under different aspects. He who desires to portray them, ought 
to give to every country the colors and forms which are proper to 
it: he does not confound situations nor climates. He gives to 
their productions a local character. His pietures are not undefined 
representations. Life expands itself there; they are creations; 
they breathe. 

How could he attain to such fidelity of imitation, to that duc- 
tility of genius which follows all the varieties of nature, if he 
should not incessantly change his place of observation? His trav- 
els are so many subjects of study; he sets out to enlarge his intel- 
ligence, to gather fresh inspiration; and with what life will it not 
animate his descriptions, should the countries which he surveys 
display to his eyes the most picturesque images! Let him admire 
beneath a burning sky the energy and fecundity of nature—let 
him contemplate the savage forest which the axe of the woodman 
has spared, and which decays from age alone. Let him stand 
where the fall of a great river shakes and causes to groan the abyss 

where its floods precipitate themselves. 

Often the careless observer passes, without emotion, scenes the 
most varied: he leaves nothing behind him, and surveys the whole 
earth without becoming acquainted with any part of it. By what 
privilege is it that an enlarged mind constantly makes discoveries 
there? Is it that the one proceeds at hazzard during the night, and 
the other directs his steps by the light of day? ‘They are surrounded 
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by the same spectacles, but it is intelligence alone which can per” 
ceive them. 

Painters of nature! charge your pallet with her richest colors, 
and unveil to us her beauties, if you wish to render your works 
immortal. He who has not traversed the ocean, can never paint 
with glowing truth the fury of the tempest. He must, while it 
roars with a dreadful sublimity, attach himself to the mast of the 
ship to view it in all its grandeur: to enjoy the accumulated, colaps- 
ed, impetuous waves, which toss the vessel or dash against its sides; 
the storm which bends the masts or tears the sails; the dark clouds 
rolling in disorder above his head, and rent by the fire of the light- 
ning. Can he describe the menacing water-spout if he has not 
seen it elevate its roaring column beneath the dark pavilion of the 
sky? The immensity of the ocean, the appearances of the atmos-. 
phere which rest upon it, and of the light which inflames the west, 
give a body to the clouds, reflects and scatters itself upon the 
waves, cannot be understood but in the midst of the perils of 
navigation. 

Genius requires to be excited, to be revived continually; it is a 
celestial fire, but the flame must be fanned. Fear not to kindle it 
if you wish it to warm and enliven us. Charge it with electricity 
if you wish it to give you the commotions of the thunderbolt. 

Every thing admonishes us that the condition of aman of letters 
is far from an inactive one. Impelled by a desire to see and to 
know, he pants for a change of scene; for an opportunity to exer- 
cise his intellect, to essay each condition in life. Is he not dedi- 
cated to the common good? does he not discharge a species of 
ministry which imposes upon him the duty of self-developement, 
which gives him for an example to the world? is he not convinced 
that the heart is the focus of the most noble thoughts, that the soul 
cannot be elevated but in purifying itself, and that the intellectual 
and moral faculties expand together? 

Noble and generous mission of those happy spirits who, fulfill- 
ing all the conditions of their destiny, shed around them nothing 
but pure and living light! Nature shines without ceasing in all 
their writings; they change countries that they may admire her 
under all her forms; they imbibe deep impressions of her grand- 
eur, that they may the more forcibly portray her; and their works, 
varied as she attracts the imagination, warm the heart,—ennoble 


the thoughts, Genius, hovering over other regions, extends afar 
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its influence; it would not enjoy this transcendant privilege, should 
it renounce the use of its wings. But let us enlarge the scene 
which presents itself to him: let us join to the bright images of 
the different countries, the variety of nations which inhabit them; 
nations so different in language, in manners, in character, and in 
social refinements. With what lively emotions does the novelty 
of the spectacle impress the sensible observer and the true friend 
of man! He longs to investigate the causes of their happiness or 
of their misery —the impressions of his own heart—the agitations 
which move him are so many incentives to his genius; the picture 
of the varieties of the human race engages him to more, for he 
himself forms a part of it; in his judgments upon men he has a 
term of comparison always ready, and he informs himself concern- 
ing others by a reference to his own heart. 

No, gentlemen, I am mistaken: very soon the observer forgets 
himself, and that personal feeling which lingers in his bosom gives 
place to the love of humanity. Where is the high and generous 
soul whom travelling has not rendered more philanthropic, and who 
has not discovered how numerous are the relations established be- 
tween different people, which bring them together and establish them? 

It is from scenes of this lively nature that genius draws its chief 
inspirations. ‘Their variety is inexhaustible; they graduate them- 
selves with civilization. ‘They carry the impress of manners and 
of institutions, of all the passions of the heart, all the motions of 
the intellect. No subject more engaging and instructive could 
present itself to man. 

If the accounts of some countries, celebrated in the records of 
history, or of nature, or of art, possess for us such a charm, if 
their simple perusal becomes a source of interest and of pleasure, 
how much more deep and vivid must be the impressions of the 
sight itself! Nature alone can display to us her proper brilliancy, 
and the most faithful picture does but reflect her light. Beware 
to copy from imitations: your images will be still more colorless 
than they. 

Oh! why see always through the eyes of another! Every man 
has his sight, every genius its bent. ‘The perceptions which strike 
us are as multiplied as the combinations of our intellect; and we 
perceive that which has escaped others, while we neglect the ac- 
customed path of the multitude, to give more space and freedom 
to our career. Would we imitate those unprofitable travellers who 
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never leave the track of their predecessors? They borrow their 
thoughts, their sentiments; they adopt their accounts; and one uni- 
form physiognomy, one unvaried family likeness pervades all their 
works. Meanwhile, kas not the human nature which they portray 
to us so uniformly, changed its aspect, and the age, which stamps 
its impress upon every movement of the human race, does it not 
continually modify their very existence? 

For past nations, search their record in books: their fall has pla- 
ced between them and you an interval which you cannot pass; but 
for the people of the present day, go and observe them in their 
respective countries, that you may yourselves judge without imita- 
tion, enrich yourselves with fresh knowledge, and study to appro- 
priate whatever is most noble and elevated in human nature. 

The first steps of the traveller upon a foreign shore have, doubt- 
less, need of direction; but in no civilized regions are there want- 
ing guides to instruct and assist him at the commencement of his 
course. A member of that republic of letters which embraces the 
whole world, he steps with confidence upon a hospitable shore. 
One class of men at least, is not unknown to him. The communi- 
ty of sentiment and of thought has already established an under- 
standing between them and him. He may perhaps be at a loss for 
language, but the principle of intelligence is unaltered: he finds 
interpreters, he exchanges ideas, and this commerce of thought 
becomes, for both nations, the source of their most valuable wealth. 
In this manner are put in circulation all the conquests of the hu- 
man mind, all the discoveries which can tend to human ameliora- 
tion and happiness. If travelling promotes also the propagation 
of error, it makes it yield afterwards to the steady march of 
human reason, which insensibly advances even in its oscillations, 
as the wave, which by turns, rising and sinking, gradually swells 
till it flows over the banks which enclose it. Honor and gratitude 
to the men who, kindly protecting the friend of letters, arrived in 
their country, open to him all the sources of information, initiate 


him into every thing he is desirons of knowing, and supply to 
him as far as possible whatever he is forbidden to behold! It is 
not from an empty feeling of curiosity that he makes his enquiries 
and seeks information. Attracted by all that seems to his mind to 
call for the love and admiration of men, he endeavors to discharge 


his duty to society, and where he sees truth to be gathered, he burns 
to participate in the noble harvest. 
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You perecive, gentlemen, the obligations which I impose on the 
friend of letters: he would lose, in my eyes, this exalted character, 
if he neglected to consecrate his studious pilgrimage to the exten- 
sion of his sphere of mind, of his acquisitions, and the practical 
utility of their application. Of what value is the beauty of his 
language, if his thoughts are vulgar;— the charms of his paintings, 
if he lends his colors to vice,—the captivating spell of his elo- 
quence, if he deserts the cause of innocence and misfortune? Let 
him be pure, animated, sublime,—he is to serve humanity; it is at 
this price that he must acquire glory. 

How noble a success would the traveller attain, if ever active 
in his researches, sufficiently enlightened to see clearly, and above 
all, animated with generous feelings, he could observe, and render 
useful to mankind, every representation of life, every advance of 
the intellect! But in order to fulfil this duty, he must prepare him- 
self. ‘I'ravelling demands a previous instruction. Society, nature, 
every where require explanation; and it is to great souls and to 
enlightened minds alone, that they display their treasures and their 
beauties. 

Often, towards the decline of life, when every moment is num- 
bered, and the approach of the end admonishes us more sensibly 
of the value of time, we lament not having profited by all the 
chances of our career, to be better acquainted with the countries 
we have traversed. Impressed by a long pursuit of new objects, 
we hoped to retain their forms in the mind. ‘They were painted 
on the memory, but other impressions came to cover again their 
trace, and, in their turn, faded. 

Nevertheless, through these fugitive and imperfect ideas, some 
grand recollections still remain, like land-marks placed at intervals 
in the course of life: upon these images the memory delights to 
dwell; they recall others, and meditation gives to these scattered 
thoughts their order and connection. 

Happy the man whose vivid imagination is capable of being 
strongly impressed by great spectacles! Susceptible of sorrow 
and of joy, his life is uncommonly eventful and agitated; he suf- 
fers, but he enjoys. Oh, who would not prefer the varied and 
successive emotions of life, to its cold uniformity! ‘The mere 
organic movement which supports life, and which proceeds with- 
out our knowledge, is a kind of vegetation. Life does not com- 
mence but with the developement of the understanding and of 
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the various and vivid impressions by which we are made sensible 
of existence. 

Ye who are engaged in siezing among the objects which pass 
before your eyes, all that ennobles existence and gives to thought 
its most glorious flight, it is yours to seek and to discover, at every 
point of your career, subjects for reflection. Even if the perse- 
cution of men compels you to seek refuge at the foot of the Alps, 
where your trace is lost to your pursuers: in those deserted val- 
lies you meditate upon the savage retreats; the rocks and glaciers 
which crown them, and the gigantie mountains which command 
all Europe, from whose height her majestic streams are precipitated. 
If your days of prosperity conduct you to the banks of the Tiber, 
you admire throughout fair Italy the prodigies of art, the traces of 
different ages, the avenues of the capital of the world, and the 
ruins of a kingly people. If the movements of war, which have 
alternately inflated with pride and bowed in humiliation so much 
of human greatness, show you on that bloody theatre the mutable 
destiny of the people, of the powers which victory elevates or 
crushes, the crowns which shine with fresh lustre, by the side of 
those which time has tarnished and which strew the earth; deeply 
moved at the contemplation of these great vicissitudes, you per- 
eeive the worthlessness of human triumphs, and learn to weigh 
the value of human glory: its splendor dazzles you, but its mis- 
fortunes must engage your pity. 

Do the smiles of fortune conduct you towards the east, other 
spectacles await you. ‘There many an empire has crumbled, and 
you press beneath your feet the dust of mighty generations: but 
while you tread that dust, it revives. The ages return for your 
instruction, and the different nations pass before you. Ancient 
monarchies, flourishing cities of Greece, dominion of the Romans, 
successively existed on that classic soil, before the regions bor- 
dering on the Caspian, or the deserts of ‘Tartary, or the banks of 
the Baikal had sent to it new masters. Other conquerors, guided by 
the standard of the cross, appear in the same countries: they after- 
wards submit to the Alcoran and the scymetar, and at last the 
secret, immortal, inextinguishable fire, which the ashes of Greece 
so long concealed, escapes from the tombs of that nation, and dis- 
plays to the eyes of the world its most glowing brilliancy. Amidst 
all these monuments of strength or weakness, of glory or depres- 
sion, of prosperity or misery, the heart cannot remain insensible. 
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‘The imagination lingers over a thousand ages and the recollections 
which they have left behind. It borrows from them its pictures 
and its models, to bequeath to posterity such great examples. 

But what! are we ever to be conversant with ruins and with 
powers which appear and vanish? ‘The elevation and downfall of 
conquerors, and the people sacrificed to their ephemeral triumphs? 
Would not countries more recently discovered present pictures 
more fresh, and lessons more instructive? Other spectacles, schools 
of human reason, and noble causes of the highest thought await us 
in the New World. Let us ask from it no more that wealth which 
dazzles us, and whose reeking spoil has cost the world so much 
calamity; let us not confine ourselves to the sensations created by 
the sight of its shores, its majestic and fertilizing rivers, its varied 
productions, its solitudes, and their character of grace or majesty. 
More grave subjects of observation are reserved tous. Man, in his 
several conditions, is here the most sublime and interesting spec- 
tacle. One same country comprehends all the transformations — 
all the aspects of human society, from the cradle of infancy to the 
strength of manhood. Leave the cities where industry flourishes, 
the people who prosper beneath the shelter of institutions and 
laws. and enter regions yet undeserted by the aborigines: you find, 
on the borders of these savage retreats, marks of their relations 
with civilized people; remove farther, the traces of these commu- 
nications fade; pursue your researches, and gain the deep forests 
where agriculture has made no conquests; the Indian abandons 
himself to the habits of his fathers; the chase and the battle sum- 
mon him from listlessness and sleep. Recalled unceasingly to the 
care of preserving life, he is ignorant of all that can embellish it; 
and this intellectual languor would remain for ages, did not the 
march of civilization, which presses upon him, which besets him 
on all sides, tend either to gain him or to conquer him—to narrow 
incessantly the limits of his territory, and to introduce labor and 
industry into his wild and savage retreats. All these models of 
human existence, from the most barbarous customs to the most 
polished manners, from the shapeless hut of the savage to the 
magnificent architecture of the capitol, offer to the mind the wor- 
thiest subjects of meditation. 

Let the man of warm conceptions and vivid imagination repre- 
sent to himself these grand pictures, and if he can reach that exalted 
sphere, where intelligence is purified, and genius displays its highest 
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flights, let him portray this immense theatre of the human race, 
this people with their ardent passions, their energy, their weak- 
nesses, and let him faithfully award to them the character they 
have received from their barbarous usages or from the salutary in- 
fluence of their laws. It has been a constant rule with eminent 
writers to observe, to study with care the places and nations they 
wish to describe. ‘Their genius derives all its images from nature, 
and the ideal beauties of which they seek to form for themselves a 
perfect model, would cease to give them pleasure by ceasing to 
retain their probability or their truth. And it is this character of 
fidelity which augments the merits of their works. Homer is not 
merely admired as a poet; he has tilled all the parts of his picture; 
his geography would serve, even at this day, to direct the traveller; 
and he has learned, in informing himself of the manners of the 
people, to penetrate more deeply into the human heart, and to 
give more variety, grandeur and truth to his creations. Virgil has 
in his works given life, not only to all the emotions of his soul, 
but to all the beauties of the country which he surveyed. Cam- 
oens had confronted battle and all the perils of Indian navigation, 
before celebrating the glorious expedition of the Portuguese, whose 
conquests he sang. Hereilla, who sang the war of the Araucani- 
aus, recounted, like the ancient bards, the exploits to which he 
himself had contributed. 

And if we quit the descriptions of poetry, to seek in other lit- 
erary performances a picture of places and of people; if after 
having admired in Ossian or McPherson, the scenery and manners 
of Caledonia, we find them still in Walter Scott, as they have been 
modified by the lapse of ages, we cannot refrain, while viewing 
these representations, so graphic and so true, from acknowledging 
that nature must have unveiled herself without reserve to the eye 
and mind of the writer. 

Could I, gentlemen, be silent upon the numerous and brilliant 
descriptions with which your literature is enriched, where scenes 
of savage life and of the social state, present such striking contrasts 
and such natural pictures? A stranger, it is true, can admire only . 
the arrangement and the coloring of these pictures; he is not com- 
petent to determine their accuracy, and can refer only to fame. But 
that public opinion, that contemporaneous voice, which will doubt- 
less resound from age to age, has placed these beautiful productions 
in the rank of the most faithful delineations. They will teach your 
67 
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descendants what were the primitive nations that covered the wilds 
of the New World, faded and disappeared; their generations sue- 
ceed and waste in silence, and their obscure and unrecorded pas- 
sage will not have lefta visage but in your literary monuments, 
Travellers! who interest yourselves in all conditions of human- 
ity, hasten to visit the broken remains of this wandering and un- 
happy people, that you may compare with the miseries of a state 
of nature the priceless blessings of society and of reason! Per- 
mitted to become acquainted with one of the fair portions of your 
country, I have arrived in its most civilized region; I there see 
developed the happy results of your institutions. But to survey 
the whole of this great social picture, whose fore-ground is anima- 
ted by industry, while in the distance we discover still the forest 
and the savage desert,—time fails me, and the ocean, which has 
brought me to your shores must soon give me again to my country. 
I shall there preserve, gentlemen, the lasting remembrance of 
your country’s prosperity; and it has been impossible for me to ob- 
serve its rapid progress, without being reminded of all that is great 
in the destinies of the human race. Your kindness renders this 
country still more dear to me; it enhances the literary honors you 
have accorded me, and I would aim to justify your suffrages by 
some writings more worthy of you, if my voice were sufficiently 
strong to be heard by posterity, and if that imagination which the 
grand spectacles of the New World still awaken, could adorn itself 
with the brilliant colors of its original. ROUX DE ROCHELLE. 





LESSONS OF THE PAST. 


How do the hopes of youth 
In shining colors seem, 

Like the bright images of Truth, 
In some delicious dream! 


Lo, now that dream hath passed, 
Like bird on wing away; 

One moment in the smooth wave glassed,— 
Then lost amid the spray! 


Time ever from the past, 
Thus borrows wisdom rare; 

For this do bitter memories last,— 
To bid thy heart beware. 





On Laughter. 


ON LAUGHTER. 


4 FRAGMENT FOUND AMONG THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE CHRISTO- 
PHER CRUMP, GENTLEMAN, DECEASED, 


My deceased friend Christopher had a strange propensity for 
scribbling, which he indulged to such an extent that at his death, no 
less than seven barrels of essays ete. were found among his effects, 
but singular as it may seem, not one of them was furnished with 
that most desirable appendage, an end. I was aware of this pe- 
culiarity in my friend’s writings, and once spoke to him on the 
subject, when he told me that he attributed it entirely to the injurious 
and irrational practice of dining. He assured me that he never got 
comfortably absorbed in a subject, but he was interrupted by ‘din- 
ner’s ready sir,’ and that in dropping pen to take up knife and 
fork, he invariably lost, what he termed, ‘the train of his thought,’ 
and was never able to regain it. He said he once endeavored to 
avoid the evil by adjourning his dinner to a later hour, but the next 
day, while he was wraptup in the ecstacy of a new idea, and con- 
gratulating himself upon the prospect of following it out, the door 
opened, and in walked Mrs. Crump—for Christopher was married 
—followed by a stout servant, bearing a waiter loaded with forage 
sufficient for a whole corporal’s guard, which she was pleased to 
call a ‘luncheon,’ and which she told him, (kind soul that she was,) 
he must eat, or he would not survive the day. Christopher saw 
his fate was inevitable, and he met it like a man. 

The fragment below was selected not that it possessed any pe- 
euliar merit, but because it happened to lie on the top of the 
first barrel. PHILO CRUMP. 


a * * . * 
‘D’ ye see, says he, my plan, 
My plan d’ ye see, says he, 
Is to laugh at 
That. 
Sing merrily, merrily, 
The little brown man.*—BERANGER. 


Happy philosophy! Little brown man, thou art immortalized. 
Thou shalt be described by future naturalists as a distinct species; 
homo fuscus shall be thine appellation, and thou shalt raise to 
fame the name of him who first dares to publish thy discovery to 
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the admiring world. Verily | am moved to indite a treatise on 
thee in proper person and present it to the Royal Society, but they 
are grown jealous of rising genius, and f fear my discrimination 
would not be appreciated. 

Where didst thou live? what was thy name? or wast thou so 
distinct from ordinary mortals as to need no distinctive appellation? 
Hadst thou a wife and children?—I trow not—thou couldst not 
have ‘laughed at that.” I fear me thou art dead ere this, yet I 
warrant that thou met’st King Death with a smile, though perchance 
it bordered on the Sardonic. Not a dry eye was seen at thy fu- 
neral,— happy fellow!—though doubtless that was the first cause 
of grief thou hadst ever given to thy friends. 

‘Laugh at that’—laugh at what?—my friend ‘didst thou. ever 
hear of the poet, who almost worn out with the incessant amd im- 
portunate asseverations of the harmless insect which ever eryeth 
‘Katy did,’ in a fever of curiosity cried out, ‘what did poor Katy 
do?? Thy question were as sensible. Laugh at what? anything 
or everything; laugh at your granny. ‘Thou frownest, asif to say 
that were disrespectful; and what an it were? ‘Dost think because 
thou art grown virtuous there shall be no more cakes and ale? go 
to’— dost expect to have thy name handed down to posterity as 
suppressor of anile cachinnation?—an’ thou dost, thou ’rt mightily 
mistaken, for so long as grannies have grand-children, so long shall 
the ‘dear little innocents’ find cause for mirth in their progenitors. 

That same respect is a great spoiler of sport. How many fun- 
ny ideas have been nipped in the bud, or strangled in their infancy 
at the very name of the thing. Our little brown man was com- 
mendably deficient in that same abominable quality. No phren- 
ologist ever discovered any veneration on his noddle—of a verity 
no! He respected not even wearing apparel. The mind cannot 
conceive of his brown coat, without incontinently attaching the 
idea of a hole in the elbow of it; and here let me remark that your 
truly merry fellow regardeth not the exterior, and for a very obvi- 
ous reason, for dress causeth trouble, and trouble breedeth care, 
and care breedeth sadness, the thing he most abhors. 

Wouldst know how to distinguish your merry fellow; you may 
know him by his ——— but stop, shall / divulge secrets— shall / 
break mine oath — by the head of Momus no! 

Disrespect! why, what hath respect to do between relations’ 
I should be loth to have it come between me and some whom nature 
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has inflicted on me, 1t would deprive me of the few pleasant mo 
ments of laughter that have been the only recompense lor years ol 
boredom. Sir, [ assert that relations were given us expressly as 
food for our eachinnatory appetite— yea, and 1 will maintain my 
position ‘nugnis and caleibus, unguibus and rostro,’ which, for the 
benefit of the ladies, is translated by the immortal Linkum Fipet. 
ivs, ‘tooth and nail.’ 

‘Laughter,’ quoth the aforesaid Linkum in his great work, ‘De 
rebus omnibus and quibusdam aliis,’ ‘laughter hath four fold uses: 
first, it dispelleth vapors; second, it promoteth a gentle motion of 
the spirits from the centre to the surface; third, it purgeth the blood 
of ill humors, (Bentley’s edition lacketh the s in humors;) and 
fourth, it openeth the mouth.’ Some critics have denied to the last 
any right to the name of a use, contending that it is a mere inci- 
dent. On the contrary I maintain that it is not only useful, but the 
chief use and chief source of that animal gratification which re- 
sulteth from a hearty laugh, and as such hath been worthily placed 
by the illustrious Fidelius, at the head of the climax. For is not 
the mouth the chief inlet of enjoyment—aye, and outlet too. 
Speak lightly of the pleasure and use of opening the mouth to the 
gourmand, and see how he will treat you; suggest to the propriety 
of keeping it shut to the gossip, and I will answer for her display- 
ing to thee how much she delighteth in opening it. But I per- 
ceive that thou art satisfied, and ready to admit that the sage Linkum 
was right. 

But, says Sir Doleful, this everlasting grinning betokeneth folly. 
Most lachyrmose sir, thou art right for the first time in thy life, 


and yet thou art entirely wrong, inasmuch as thou hast totally 
mistaken me; and thou thinkest to gain credit for wisdom by run- 
ning into the opposite extreme. Thy foolishness bears its punish- 
ment with it. Know then, most ignorant man, the laughter I speak 
of, often existeth without the outward manifestation thereof. It 
consisteth notin the opening of the mouth nor the screwing of the 


face, but in an ever present disposition to look on the bright side 
of things, and endeavor to extract from them food for merriment. 
What though the possessor sometimes smile at the misfortunes of 
his friends, he greeteth his own with a hearty laugh. His is the 
true philosophy, depend upon it. It is like Warren’s blacking, 
‘Try it and you’ll like it.” Yes, your merry man is your true 
philosopher; he meeteth the frowns of fortune with a smile and 
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disarmeth them of half their terrors; friends neglect him, he heed- 
eth it not; acquaintances cut him, he regardeth it not; creditors 
dun him, it troubleth him not; he quizzeth the bailiff that arrests 
him, and cracketh jokes with the turnkey who locketh him in. 

Methinks I hear a faint voice trying to groan itself into existence; 
Ah! Sir Doleful, is it you again? ‘There, unfold thy budget of 
sorrows intomy ear. What! ‘undignified?’— laughter undignifi- 
ed?—1 deny it roundly; man, thou ’rt beside thyself; much grief 
hath made thee mad. Dost not know that laughter is the distin- 
guishing attribute of humanity; the silly deer sheddeth tears, and 
even the pig has his squeal of grief, but can a cat laugh? hath 
a dog the sense of the ludicrous?!—I trow not. Dignity! pom 
fool; thou hast no idea of dignity except that of Niobe. 

But laughter, like everything good, hath its abuses; and firsf and 
most attrocious is its senseless ‘counterfeit presentment,’ ycleped 
simper, which serveth the purpose of indicating an empty pate, or 
the more dangerous one of unmasking a battery of beautiful teeth 
to dazzle unwary youth. This vice, (ladies I deprecate your ire,) 
is a female one. An abuse less iniquitous perhaps, but more dis- 
gusting to your true epicure in laughing, is the boisterous, horse 
laugh, or brutal guffaw. I look upon the perpetrator of this atroci- 
ty, with much the same feeling with which a gourmand sees a boor 
bolt delicate venison in three inch cubes, or swallow ‘London par- 
ticular’ out of a quart pot. Laughter should be sipped, not gulp- 


ed. Laughter is of six kinds: first, * * — cetera desunt. 
* * * * * *¥ ¥ 


Here the unfortunate dinner-bell seems to have put an end to my 
friend’s ‘train of thought’ forever, just as he was commencing a 
serious analysis of the subject. This is the more to be regretted 
since the interruption took place, as usual, at the most propitious 
moment for writing clearly and forcibly, the system not being over- 
laden with viands, but light, and spiritually inclined. It was ever 
so with Christopher, whereby the world hath not only lost the 
benefit of his clearer and happier cogitations, but he hath himself 
lost the reputation of being one of the great enlighteners of the 
nineteenth century. E. H. 
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PELAGIC FISHES. 


SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND HABITS OF THOSE WHICH HAUNT THE TRACK OF 
VESSELS AND BECOME FAMILIAR TO SAILORS, 


NUMBER TWO. 


Tne horse latitudes!* Oh how wearily time passes! nota breath 
of air! ‘The ocean immedi: itely around us is like an ill made mir- 
ror, reflecting from its glassy surface the motionless clouds and the 
scarce moving sun, but not in their native beauty. ‘The nether 
clouds look spotted and dirty, and the nether sun has a zig-zag mar- 
gin, depriving him of his chief claim to grandeur, as seen in the 
heavens—his unchanging unity. 


There is just sufficient agitation 
of the water to destroy the symmetry of every image, though the 


motive power that wakes the swell may probably be acting fifty 

The reversed masts of yonder brig look 
broken in half a dozen places; her cordage seems too slack to hold 
the pieces together, and they go bobbing about among the waving 


miles in the distance. 


lines of stays and halyards without purpose or order. There goes 
the mate overboard for a bath, and his wake makes confusion worse 
confounded! ‘The craft is well enough to look upon above board 
but old Davyt is a glorious caricaturist. The two supereargoes 
are seated on the hen-coop, biting their nails and frowning over the 
chess-board, while the men on the forecastle are playing at leap- 
frog with the goat. ‘The helmsman is beginning to nod, and here 
am I, and here I have been for the last two hours, in the mizzen 
chains straining ¢ nite and os to reach a noble pectaguens man- 


* The horse stiiatling didi Pa smienl a regions of he ocean, “ane 
the great northern and southern Trade winds. Continual calms varied only 
by an occasional momentary but violent galesand partial breezes, often run- 
ning in lines not half a mile in breadth, variable and inconstant asthe whims 
of aspoiled girl, are the stormy characteristics of this abhorrent tract of 
water. Here India ships are sometimes baffled for many weeks in their en- 
deavors to reach the South Atlantic. The name is derived, according to 
Horsburg, from the terrible mortality among the horses formerly shipped 


from South America to Europe, occasioned by long calms in this part of the 
ocean. Lucusa non lucendo. 


+ Davy —the old man of the seas; one of the few mythological characters 
of sailors. His character is somewhat like that of a wrecker deified. 
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of-war* that floats scarce a foot beyond the length of my pole. 
'T’he worst of it is that I can hear and see the* ripple of a strong 
current half a mile on the larboard, and a young breeze is darken- 
ing the water a mile on the other tack. Heigh-ho! I'll turn in, tap 
the admiral, and smoke segars till six bells. But halt! That was 
the leap of a dolphin—whirr! whirr!—lIs that a flock of patridges 
rising from a grain-field, or is it the rustling of the stiff muslin 
frocks of some half dozen girls surprised in a game of blind- 
man’s buff? 

Here they come by the hundreds with their silvery wings glan- 
cing in the sun-beams, and with them comes the breeze! There! 
Jack has got a treat for his supper, for half a dozen of them have 
fallen on deck. 

‘Stations!’ cries the captain. ‘Mr. Young, cast aline and hurry 
the mate on board! that’s right! Mr. Jones ycu must keep a 
bright look out in the horse latitudes! Clap on everything that 
will draw, light kites and all. Come up all you can, but keep her 
good full and call me at seven bells.’ Away we go, dashing into the 
southern trades, just giving a good birth to Cape St. Roque.t 

We have endeavored to give the flying fish a characteristic in- 
troduction. ‘These beautiful little sea birds are generally misun- 
derstood, for it has been supposed that they can only travel in the 
same direction with the wind, and that their range of flight is con- 
fined to a leap from the summit of one billow to the crest of the 
next; but this ais totally mistaken opinion. They make their appear- 
ance in all weather, and often fly directly in the eye of the wind. 
They do not rise very high above the surface, for their flight be- 
comes impeded when their wings are dried. ‘They fall in consid- 
erable numbers upon the decks of sloops and schooners, being 
arrested by the sails in their attempt to pass, but they can seldom 

reach the elevation of the bulwark in a vessel of four hundred tons 
unless she be deeply laden. 


*One of the soft bodied free polypi, which sail on the surface of the wa- 
ter. Incoloring, it isthe most beautiful animal in the known world. Itis 
often confused with the Nautilus and Argonauta, to which it bears no resem- 
blance except in being provided with a sail—a distinction shared with the 
Velella and many other marine animals of the lower orders. 


+ This scene may appear highly colored, butit is done strictly after nature. 
Cape sailors will recognise it on the instant. As it has been the object of 
these sketches to bring the picture forcibly home to the reader, all finish in 
the style has been sacrificed to the single purpose of graphic illustration. 
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The flying fish can vary their course a little from the direct line, 
by changing the position of the tail during their flight; but this is 
not accomplished suddenly, so that numbers perish, knocked down 
against the lofty sides of vessels of the larger class, which they 
cannot avoid when once in full career. Their arch enemy, the dol- 
phin, can generally follow them with his eye as they sail through 
the lighter element, and by his rapid motion, which almost rivals 
in speed the flash of the tempest, he gains the van. Calculating 
with instinctive precision the spot where they will stop to wet 
their wings, he awaits their coming, doubtless, in an attitude pre- 
pared for springing on his prey. ‘They touch; there is a sound 
like the falling of a quantity of gravel thrown into a lake by chil- 
dren, mingled with another marked by stronger commotion, as when 
some sportive urchin of the group has unfortunately followed his 
missiles into the treacherous element. A skirring and scattering of 
the startled flock succeeds, and the same wild scene begins again. 
Poor creatures! slender is the protection they derive from the ex- 
traordinary powers conferred on them by Providence; for all the 
predatory inhabitants of the air, from Mother Carey’s chickens 
and the cape pigeon to the majestic albatross,* hover over their 
aspiring flights, while the quiet of their native home is disturbed by 
the persecutions of their more powerful neighbors. ‘Their fate is 
much like that of genius in this ‘Bank-note world,’ where the 
butcher, the baker and the tailor infest the fire-side, while the de- 
vil, the publisher and the critic sweep circling in the heaven of his 
hope, and shade the sun of his imagination. 

There are many species of the flying fish, varying in length 
{rom one to twelve inches, or even more. When on the wing, 
their appearan¢ée is certainly beautiful, but on nearer inspection 
they do not realize our anticipations. A transverse section of the 
body forms almost a triangle. The head and trunk resemble two 
pyramids, one long the other short, united by their bases, and their 
broad fins attached at this infelicitous junction, bear, when displayed, 





* The birds here mentioned are all provided with bills resembling in some 
degree those of the diving ducks. They are web-footed and prey upon fish. 
Their home is the broad ocean, and they often follow vessels, lighting on the 
water behind the rudder, when anything edible is thrown overboard. They 
may be caught by trailling with the hook and line. Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens are smaller thana partridge; the cape pigeon may compare with the 
bantam fowl, and the albatross is the compeer or rival of the condor. 
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no inconsiderable resemblance to the ancient representations of the 
dragon’s wings, and those which ornament the shoulders of the 
principal personage in Martin’s portraiture of Pandemonium. 

In moist and cloudy weather, the flying fish maintain their ele- 
vation with more ease and for longer distances, than when the sun 
shines and the air is dry. Ihave frequently seen them continue 
their career for a quarter of a mile without touching the surface, 
and they can renew their leap from time to time simply by diving 
through the crest of a billow, where, passing a few feet beneath 
the surface, they supply their wings with water, and renew their 
lost impetus. 

‘Captain, what kind of a night shall we have? Those long lines 
of ragged looking clouds seem to be moving from the westward. 
Are we about to lose the trades?’ 

‘We’ve made our southing pretty briskly for afew days past, 
and it is time to look out for squalls.* I don’t altogether like the 
weather; there is a good deal of looming in the west.’ 

When these remarks were made, we were on the outward-bound 
passage to India, in the South Atlantic. ‘The wind obliged us to 
fall off considerably from our course as we approached the confines 
of the southern trades. The horizon was surrounded with masses 
of clouds, heaped crag over crag and mountain upon mountain, 
but their bases were not, as usual, well marked and uniform. They 
resembled detached fragments of what friend Forster calls a Cum- 
ulo stratus with their lower surface drawn out into long tattered 
streamers, all inclining to the eastward. Here and there a small 
Nimbus or rain cloud might be seen, ornamented with an attempt 
at one of those little partial rain-bows, termed by seamen wind- 
galls; but the setting sun was somewhat obscured by a kind of 
brassy mist, and Iris seemed to wear an exceedingly dirty apron 
that afternoon. Now and then some dark misshapen patch of fog, 
resting almost motionless in the hazy atmosphere, would drop from 





*The margins of the great aerial and aqueous currents are the places 
where sudden tempestsand unexpected changes are most frequently encoun- 
tered. Thus, the edges of the trade winds, the horse latitudes, the gulf 
stream, the limits of the monsoons, etc., are particularly liable to these acci- 
dents. The calms of the western shores of tropical countries are readily 
understood, and their gusts of wind are eddies from the more active currents. 
The remaining tracts of the great ocean are comparatively free from storms; 
hence the proverbial placidity of the Pacific. 
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its centre an appendage like the broad pendant of an admiral, 
tattered by balls and half lifted by the breeze. Anon this pendant 
would fashion itself into something like a cone, its point swaying - 
backward and forward without any appreciable cause. But though 
the spirits of the air were evidently plotting mischief, they seem- 
ed to be divided in their councils. ‘The very hues of evening, as 
the declining rays fell strongly upon the great mass of clouds, looked 
ghastly in their abortive attempts at splendor, and all things wore a 
gloomy and chaotie aspect. ‘The sea itself was dark, and its calm 
mysterious blueness was lost in the neutral tint of an oblique view 
on a fresh water stream. ‘Though the breeze was pretty fresh, the 
dull swashing of the ship’s bows as she sunk into the trough of 
the sea, was answered by an angry hiss from the salt spray, unlike 
the tone of more prosperous times. Yes, we shall have an ugly 
night! 

But what is that to windward? It looks like a long line of tar 
barrels rolling right athwart our course. ‘Tossing and tumbling 
and grunting, as they rush like lightning on their way, down comes 
the long line of monsters! ‘What means that, captain.’ 

‘Means what! Why nothing — but that Davy is lading out swill, 
and all the pigs are running to see which can get first to the trough. 
Did you never see a porpoise before? Mr. Jones, take in the 
light kites, make all snug, and keep a brighi look out to windward. 
We shall be under close reefed topsail before morning.’ 

Our prospect is rather cheerless upon deck, so let us go below 
and talk of the porpoises over the supper table. 

These animals, which are nearly allied to the whale, bear more 
resemblance to quadrupeds than fishes in their structure. ‘They 
are viviparous and nourish their young at the breast. When blow- 
ing the water from their nostrils, they produce a kind of grunt, and 
as the rounding of their unwieldy bodies, their general embonpoint 
and oilyness of their integuments, give ample support to the anal- 
ogy, they are compared to those useful scavengers of our lanes 
and allies, to whose contour 21d phonic peculiarities they make so 
striking an approach. Whether they enjoy the same political im- 
portance in the councils of the nether world we know not, but 
enough has been narrated to explain the appellation familiarly be- 

stowed upon them by the captain. 

Although the porpoise is to all appearance clumsy, he is very 
rapid in his motions when pursuing a direct course through the 
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water. He laughs to scorn the speed of the lightest clipper that 
ever spread her white wings on the Chesapeake. It is generally 
thought that when he rises to the surface to renew his breath — for 
like the rest of the cetaceous tribes, he cannot breathe the water as 
the fish do—he throws 2 somerset or tumbles completely over. 
Itcertainly requires close observation to detect the falacy of this 
idea; but I have seen the process several times performed directly 
under me, when standing on the bowsprit, and find that the appa- 
rent tumbling is an optical illusion. 

The back of the animal is strongly arched, and when beneath 
the waves, his course is nearly straight, although the-head is swayed 
eontinually from side to side, with every motion of the tail, like 
the nose of a broad chested bull-terrier dog, when walking slowly 
and without effort. When his breath is exhausted, he inclines 
himself upwards, and, urging his snout into the air, makes a for- 
cible exhalation, and as suddenly inspires again, then instantly 
dives ata moderate angle downwards; but, as he passes, each part 
of his arched back presents above the surface in due succession, 
and produces the appearance that deceives the eye. 

These animals are gregarious, and it is said that when one of 
them is wounded the rest pursue him with implacable cruelty until 
he is destroyed, and then devour him. I know not what degree 
of truth there may be in this story, but we often witness moral 
phenomena above the water that furnish analogical reasons for be- 
lieving it. ‘There is scarcely any operation in rational nature but 
we may find it typified in the physical and instinctuwous world; and 
it is precisely these resemblances that constitute the greatest charm 
of that delightful study — Natural History. 

The attention of the reader must now be nearly exhausted by 
these descriptions of the least interesting portion of creation, and 
we will close with ashort note on a few of those pelagic fishes 
that are caught with hook and line, and sometimes furnish an accep- 
table change in the mariner’s slender bill of fare. 

The most important of these that 1 remember to have tasted, 
are the bonita-and the albacore. ‘They appertain to the great fami- 
ly of salmons, and the specimens taken on our voyage were about 
as large as the rock fish of ourmarkets. ‘They were set upon the 
table fried in slices, and, although their flesh was even coarser 
than the larger meats of the stall, they possessed a delicacy of fla- 
vor that rendered them exceedingly acceptable. 
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It is always advisable to test the condition of the fish before it 
it is prepared for cooking, by plunging a knife into its body and 
allowing it to remain there a few minntes. Tf, when removed, the 
knife becomes black in a short time, the fish is poisonous, and is 
said to produce, when eaten, the same effects that sometimes follow 
dining on the pheasant in the fruit season of the mountain laurel;* 
but sometimes the syptoms bear a greater likeness to those occa- 
sioned by the use of arsenic. 

The poison is supposed, by seamen, to result from food obtain- 
ed by the fish upon submarine copper banks; but, though these 
animals are peculiarly carnivorous, and dwell in the deep sea, it is 
more reasonable to attribute it to the use of some unknown noxious 
fuci or other marine vegetables. The poisonous character of many 
fish in the West India islands is perfectly well known, and as the 
symptoms vary with the species eaten, they cannot be explained 
by supposing that the poison is derived from any single article of 
diet. Carnivorous animals in general take delight occasionally in 
some peculiar vegetable. Witness the raptures‘of Gramalkin when 
kind Providence presents her with atwig of fragrant nepeta! t¢ 

Most of the edible oceanic fish appear to have one common 
character. ‘They are rigid and inflexible, being organized for mov- 
ing in straight lines. For turning, they require an ample space. 
The motions of the tail and even those of the fins, are very limit- 
ed and performed with vast rapidity and strength, to compensate for 
this restriction. They dart upon their course, and do not follow 
the meandering track so constantly observed among the inhabitants 
of lakes and rivers. How beautifully all things are adapted to the 
ends of their existence and the sphere of their activity! 

But one result of the peculiarity just mentioned, it is painful 
to observe. When drawn from their native element and laid upon 
the deck, the dying strnggles of these fish are terrible! The toss- 
ing and twining of their fresh water brethren are gentle in compari- 
son. They die with short, quick and energetic convulsions of the 
muscles, too rapid to be counted, resembling the worst forms of 
epilepsy in the human frame. 








* This popular opinion with regard to eating pheasants is somewhat apoc- 
ryphal. These birds cannot be rendered poisonous by the kalmie which 
possess much less active properties than is generally supposed, and if the 
effect is due to the berries of any laurel, it must be to that of the Rododenron 

t Cat-mint. 
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I once saw a western Indian chief who declared to. the agent in 
whose charge he was placed, that he ‘would never kill another 
Spaniard!’ H-» had heen dawn ‘to look at the Mexicans,’ in Cali- 
fornia, with a war party of a neighboring tribe. . They discovered 
a Spanish camp, and this brave chief, outrunning all his followers, 
entered and raised the war-whoop. ‘The Spaniards fled precipi- 
tately, all but one old man; ‘he was brave,’ and stood in the defens- 
ive. ‘The Indian shot him, but he did not kill him instantly. He 
still lived to feel the scalping knife. ‘But he did not die like an 
Indian; he grinned and made mouths at me while I was sealping 
him! I dream about him yet; I will never kill another Spaniard; 
they do not know how to die like an Indian!’ 

Something like the same kind of charity whispers me that [ 
shall never catch another bonita. ‘They do not know how to die 
like cat fish! 





TO ELLEN. 


Hast thou not heard, maid of the silver tongue, 
Soft notes of woe by love and sorrow joined? 
Has not the song some broken heart has sung 
Touched with a tender grief thy feeling mind? 


‘Oft in the stilly night? when slumbers leave 

The couch of waking thought, those voices come; 
We hear them still, the tones that made us grieve; 
And live again sad hours of fancied woe. 


I welcome laughter and heart-easing mirth; 
And when my heart is ripe for joyous sounds, 
I love the melody that sings of earth, 

For e’en in earth’s dull seenes a joy is found. 


But ah, there are some tones which breath of heaven; 
Strains which the feeling heart would fain prolong; 
Sweet voices, as of other worlds were given 

To pour upon the ear the holy song. 


So thrill upon my ear thy melting lays, 

So fall, thy sweet song on my list’ning ear, 
While memory wakes the voice of other days, 
And Echo stays the strain she loves to hear. 
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MUSICAL SOCIETIES AT VIENNA.* 


‘Tur care which the Austrian government takes to prevent its 
subjects from mingling in political affairs, leads them very naturally 
to seek Occupation in the study of the arts and sciences: conse- 
quently, there are few countries in which are to be found a greater 
number of scholars and artists, than in Austria. There every per- 
son, in easy circumstances, devotes himself to some favorite study 
and consecrates to it all his leisure. What stranger desirous of in- 
struction, but has admired the fine picture galleries of the Princes 
Esterhazy and Lichstenstein, and the rich libraries of the Counts 
Czernin, Lamberg etc.? M. Hammer possesses more oriental 
manuscripts than can be found at Constantinople or in the college 
of Ispahan. M. ‘Trost, influenced by a different taste, has made 
a collection of every variety of pearls which are found in the Per- 
sian Gulf, at Ceylon or in different parts of the Indian Ocean. 

Large cabinets of medals, precious collections of mineralogy, 
libraries of rare works, cabinets of paintings etc., are to be found 
by the curious observer, in every town of any consideration in the 
empire of Austria. It is not in the capital alone that these treas- 
ures, 80 precious and various, are concentrated: but Vienna, of all 
the cities of the Austrian empire, is most distinguished by the 
particular attention which its inhabitants have devoted to harmony. 
A stranger at Vienna would say that music made an integrant part 
of the existence of each inhabitant, as the attention is arrested in 
every direction by concerts, symphonies and songs, with or with- 
out accompaniments. As it would be impossible to enumerate 
here all the meetings and societies, both public and private, insti- 
tuted for the propagation of this art, I shall confine myself to the 
enumeration of the principal establishments of this kind. I shall 
speak neither of the imperial school of music, where every person 
is admitted gratuitously, nor of the imperial chapel, in which eigh- 
teen singers and forty-four musicians execute, in a superior man- 
ner, every Sabbath, the most difficult pieces of sacred music; but 
shall only mention some of the establishments formed by private 
individuals. 





* The above artiele is translated for this work from the French; and exhi- 
bits a state of socicty so totally differont from the American, that we give it 
to our readers as a curiosity. —Eb. 
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The society of amateurs of music, founded twenty years since, 
has exercised the greatest influence on the developement of the 
musical art in Austria. This society, at present, consists of a pro- 
tector, a president, twelve titular and fourteen honorary members; 
of fifty representatives, four hundred performers and six hundred 
auxiliary musicians, convoked upon solemn occasions. I do not 
believe that there exists elsewhere a harmoniecal association con- 
ceived on so vast a scale. 

This society is divided into many committees, which are oceu- 
pied, some in registering biographical notices of the principal mu- 
sicians and composers, living or dead, others in perfecting different 
instruments of music: there are some who attend to the re-printing 
of those pieces of music which are rare and little known; but the 
greater number devote all their attention to the education of the 
young virtuosos admitted into the establishment. A director and 
twenty-four inspectors are charged with the superintendance of 
eighteen classes open to two hundred young men, who, under the 
direction of twenty professors, learn vocal or instrumental music, 
composition and the Italian language. Of the two hundred pupils 
who frequent this establishment, one hundred and forty cultivate 
instrumental, and only sixty, vocal music. Instruction is gratuitous 
there; but on condition that the pupils frequent the establishment 
during a period of six years. Annually, during the month of July, 
after a public examination, the society delivers cortificates of capa- 


city, which are considered 2s diplomas. 

The expenses of this establishment are defrayed by the amount 
of the subscriptions, paid once in six years. The society of ama- 
teurs is considered as the first of all the musical associations of the 
Austrian empire. On occasions of great solemnity, it sends to the 
chureh of St. Augustin its best pupils, who execute with much 
talent the sacred music of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. This 
society gives, every winter, four concerts in the spacious hall of the 
Redoute, to which strangers of distinction and the chief citizens are 
admitted gratuitously; but during the same season, it gives six 
other concerts to which no person is admitted without the payment 
of six florins. 

Some years since, this society alternated its usual concerts by 
four others composed of sacred music, which were numerously at- 
tended, on account of the skill of the musicians and the conirast 
and novelty which the performances offered. It is worthy of 
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remark that in all those concerts, only the choicest pieces are exe- 
cuted, and that all those frivolous compositions, which have no 
other merit than vogue and novelty, are carefully excluded; conse- 
quently the society of amateurs has exercised a great influence 
over the musical art in the Austrian empire. The library belong- 
ing to this society contains one thousand two hundred and forty 
works on the theory of music. In its galleries is found a rich col- 
lection of portraits of the most celebrated composers, sixty of 
which are painted in oils, and six hundred engraved: There is to 
be seen a large collection of autographs, and a museum composed 
of a great number of instruments of antiquity, or which are in use 
among the modern nations of the east. In the building where this 
society holds its meetings, is a concert hall of which I regret my 
inability to give a detailed description: it is remarkable for the 
care taken to preserve in its construction all the rules of acoustics. 

There are five other harmonical societies at Vienna, where music 
is cultivated with much zeal and taste, but of which I can give no 
positive information. Among the great number of schools for mu- 
sic at Vienna, directed by private individuals, are three truly remark- 
able: in one, skilful organists are formed, in the two others, 
amateurs of song and counterpoint may find professors of the first 
merit. The best organized and most interesting of all the musical 
goirees, are those of M. Kiessemeter; counsellor of the court; at 
which is executed principally the music of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and which attract a great concourse of persons 
and many distinguished strangers. 

The imperial library is certainly one of the richest deposits of 
ancient and modern music; it contains many thousand compositions 
from the time of O’Keinheisn until the present day. This pre- 
cious collection is composed of four thousand works on the musi- 
cal art and contains in all six thousand five hundred volumes. 

Among the private collections, that of Du Zusches is worthy of 
notice. M. Alexandre Fuschs, brother of the president, possesses 
five thousand autographs of the principal composers. ‘To the cu- 
rious, the collection of M. Francis Rzchaezek, who has reconciled 
more than two hundred violins, violoncellos or counter-bass, will 


furnish ample subject for observation: 
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Religion.—Immortality of Thought. [Ocr. 


RELIGION. 


When friends are fading like the leaf, 
And bitter falls the tear of ‘grief, 
We joy tothink our life is brief 

On earth below. 


But time will dry the mourner’s tear, 

That falls on friendship’s parting bier, 

Bright hope sha!l soon the spirit cheer, 
And soothe our woe. 


Approach, Religion !— sacred thought! 

The few who view thee as they-ought, 

Shall find what men have vainly sought 
In earthly joys. 


For lo, in disappointment’s gloom, 

Man treads his journey tothe tomb, 

Sin, shame and sorrow from the womb, 
E’en to the grave. 


*Tis only thou, bright angel blest, 
When friends uepart, a welcome guest, 
Canst give the weary spirit rest, 
Canst only save. @. 


IMMORTALITY OF THOUGHT. 
A FRAGMENT. 


E’en now while thought its busy train 

Is slowly laying in my brain, 

I sow the seed that ne’er shall bloom, 

But in the world beyond the tomb; 

For love and hatred, joy and fear, 

Are but the first impressions here: 

Stamped on the inward memory deep, 

They live awhile,x—then seem to sleep ;— 
Yetof that mystery, the soul, 

All thoughts must form the undying whole. 
Thesiniul wish, the virtuous prayer, 

Once felt, must live forever there, 

And in that separation dread, 

Suspended o’er us by a thread, 

Released from sense — unbound from earth— 
Shall wake in an immortal birth! 
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The Slave of the Ring. 





THE SLAVE OF TiE RING. 


Till Hymen brought his love delighted hour, 

There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 

The world was sad,— the garden was a wild, 

And man, the hermit, sighed — ull woman smiled!—Camrsgrt. 


Ye hopeful youth, who are not yet fettered with the golden 


chains of wedlock, come ‘list to my tale.’ You alone I invoke; 


for I fear that you only, who are buoyed up by the untiring wing 
of hope, can be persuaded to accompany me in my far-away flight. 
The husband and father I could not, nor would I, seduce from the 
delights of his home fire-side in an objectless pursuit; and an old 
bachelor I should despair of being able to move, without the aid 
of the magical carpet in the fairy tale, by means of which, with 
the slight exertion of wishing, he might be transported sitting stil] 
in his easy chair. 

Wherefore, my young companions, I call upon you, one and all, 
to assume the sword and buckler,—by these I only mean a stout 
heart, for the last sword and buckler of knight-errantry were long 
ago buried with the lastknight-errant, the heroof La Mancha,—and 


follow me to learn a new method of relieving distressed damsels. 


To begin at the beginning, as I declare it my intention to do, it 
is proper to state that the earliest circumstance of importance 
which I can discover, either through the information of others or 
by means of my own reason, (here some how or other memory 
seems to be totally at a loss,) to have occurred to me, since | have 
been in the world, was, as the logical son of Erin would say, ‘my 
coming into it.’ 

In process of time, I failed not to grow like most other boys; or 
if the measure lacked anything, it cannot be justly charged me 


. = gota l lo : Va) . 
that the circumstance was any way as¢ ribabl to h¢ ole ct on my part: 


indeed mv considerate regard to the demands of nature, even to the 


exclusion of the claims of reason, was so fully and unequivocally 
evinced on all oceasions, that I have often overheard friendly advi- 
sers warning my beloved parents that if they took not heed to my 
ways, their boy would eat them out of house and home.’ YetI 
ean hardly, on this account, lay claim to singularity; for if the 
truth be told, there are few boys who if weighed in the balance 
would be found wanting through default of good stock within. 

At any rate, whether my stature may have been on the progressive 
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or otherwise, I feel very sure —and indeed every day is rendering 
me more lamentably so—that I, some how or other, got into the 
habit (alas! saith the sage, how unawares do habits steal upon us) 
of -growing older, and that incessantly; ahabit which, like most of 
the young, I once considered laudable. But alas! again, how tran- 
sient are the impressions of youth! fading like the morning cloud 
before the ascending sun. Let me take this opportunity to warn 
the rising generation, that they are forming a habit which can never 
be destroyed on this side the grave; a habit which, let me assure 
them, thousands, especially of the softer sex, have lived to deplore 
in sackcloth and ashes, and many probably in rouge and ringlets 
not their own; a habit which will infallibly prove destructive to that 
peace, of mind which is grounded on a pretty face and raven hair. 
The fire of the brightest eyes must be quenched; the smoothness 
of the fairest complexion must be ruffled; the jet of the richest 
locks must be washed away; the finest and firmest teeth, (and the 
pyramids of Egypt,) must be alike swept off by the all-devastating 
current of time. 

Reader, excuse this digression: I would hang a little weight to 
the gilded thread of my story; by no means sufficient to break it, 
but only for the purpose of adding a little to its gravity. — 

My father destined me for one of the liberal professions. In 
consequence I was early turned in, much, to say the truth, against 
my inclination, to labor in the land of the Greeks and Romans. 
Grieved am I to say, however, I fear I brought as little honor to their 
cause as benefit to myself; for I made even a poorer figure amidst the 
giants of those days than among the lesser men of the present. I 
accompanied A®neas all the way to the infernal regions, but brought 
back no golden branch to testify to my experience. 

But though having so little inclination for the service of ‘the 
lamp,’ nature seemed to have endowed me with an uncommon pro- 
pensity for being a ‘slave of the ring:’ and hereby hangs my tale. 
Indeed what tale was ever raised, amid castles in the air or castles 
on earth, unattached to the magical wedding ring. 

Once, twice, thrice,—‘* by heaven ’tis true’—ere fourteen sum- 
mers had breathed upon my boyish brow, had my little winged 
brother pierced me with his darts, verily, as I each time believed, to 
my inmost soul. Each time, too, far sighted Hope whispered me 
that ere long the high priest of nature, Hymen, would crown with 
his sacred hand the little prince of hearts. But ah! before the 
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slow old man, Time, could bring me to the altar, lo! thrice the boy 
had come and flown. 

It was the doctrine of Petrarch, that most unsuccessful and there- 
fore, perhaps, truest of lovers, that every soul had its kindred spirit; 
and that it would ‘wander up and down in the earth, seeking rest 
and finding none,’ till it discovered its companion. If this doctrine 
be true, I was yet to be blest, for though I had been thrice entan- 
gled in Cupid’s toils, it was but to imprint a childish kiss upon the 
offered cheek, and away. 

But events of more lasting interest were in waiting: Fate was 
silently at her work, andas she slowly unwound the thread of my 
destiny, her eye was caught by a gilded knot, which marks a grand 
point of division in its course. 

s * ¥ o * 2 o 

The presence of a brilliant sun, in company with a clear, strong 
north-wester, bade us spread our sails and launch forth from the 
shores of the Hudson, on our course towards the golden island of 

suba. Nay, dear reader, start not, come with me, I pray you come! 
we shall soon be back. 


I am only going in search of a pretty 
tropical bird, (f am fond of birds,) and be sure I will catch it, 
and bring it home with me ina little round golden cage. 


And now, that we are fairly out upon the wide waters, come, 
sit you down here by my side, andi willexplain. You must know 
that about a year ago, I was one day ambulating through the streets 
of that old city, New Amsterdam, as the Mynheers used to call it- 
It was a fine bright day, the sun shone so brightly, and the air was 
so clear and soft,—just the day when all the world goes abroad, 
when the streets teem with the gay, and the fashionable, and the 
pretty —promenading up and down to gaze and be gazed at. It 
was on sucha morning that, as | was moving along with all the grace 
Icould command, my eyes suddenly fell upon the most beautiful 
face that, (to speak now in all sober reason,) dame Nature probably 
ever condescended to dazzle us poor sons of Adam withal. Such 
an image never entered these eyes before; and in truth it made so 
deep an impression there, that somehow my sight has not been 
clear since, and everything I see seems to have that image of hea- 
ven stamped upon it. But that was not the worst of it; for the eyes 
themselves seemed to think it something so remarkable, that they 
immediately transmitted the likeness they had taken, (fine little 
painters they!) to their choice picture gallery, the heart, where it 
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has remained to this day, and has so charmed all the inhabitant pas- 
sions there, that they bow to its superiority as if.it were a living 
queen. . 

But iow, I suppose, you expect something like a description of 
this fairy loveliness! Ah! there you must excuse me. I never do 
such a thing: it is just as absurd to attempt to describe the beauty 
of a woman with human words, as it would be to try to paint an 
angel with acake of India ink. Summon before your imagination 
all the perfections of all the women you ever beheld, and mould 
them into a single form; and if you have been all over the world, 
perhaps you may have some vague conception of that blessed sight, 
You laugh at my extravagance! nay, indeed, sir, I assure you it 
is just so. 

But to go on with my adventure. Would you believe it if I 
told you that that look of admiration and love was returned? Can 
you belieye that a poor creature of the earth like me, could find 
favor in the sight of this houri of Paradise? You seem to think 

it was my vanity that told me so. Nay, I tell thee, those beautiful 
lips have since confessed what thatlook of heaven then expressed, 

Such is the story of our first meeting. Be you sure I was not 
long in discovering who that beautiful being was, and seeking a 
second. She was a young lady from the island of Cuba, and 
daughter of a Spanish nobleman. She had been spending two 
years inthe United States, for the purpose of completing her edu- 
cation, and was about returning to her native island. 

However, as it happened,—hem!—she did not take her leave 
of thecity for some time; and when she did depart, she left with 
me a very precious treasure,— though, to tell the truth, she carried 
away with her, what she professed to consider an equivalent,— 
with a promise on my part to bring it back to her in person, as 
soon as circumstances would permit. ‘That promise, gentle reader, 
(to unfold the whcle matter to you,) I am now on my way to 
perform. 

* * . * * * * 

“The Moro, the Moro!’ was the word on every tongue, as we 
came within sight of the fortress, which stood at the mouth of our 
destined haven. ‘The golden sun was just sinking into the west- 
ern waters, as we passed the castle and glided into the harbor of 
Havana. 

We came to anchor in the middle of the bay, and as the hour 
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was too late to admit of our going on shore till morning, we dis- 
posed ourselves to pass another night upon the waters. After 
spending a few hours in listening to the various sounds which came 
borne on the evening breeze from the shore, and in watching the 
thousand lights moving in the streets and glimmering from the 
houses of the great city, I at length descended te my berth. 

But sleep did not visitme; my mind was possessed by the image, 
not of death, but of all that to me was life. ‘The briny element 
still separated me from the object of my pursuit. But Cupid lent 


Imagination wings, and uprising from the restless pillow, she 
launched forth into the midnight air:— 


Am, past the rolling waves between, 
Dark, swift and noiseless through the land 
She winged her solitary flight. 


But morning came, and found her faithfully at home again; for Ima- 
gination, like the headless horseman of ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ abhors 
the daylight. Indeed these two genii, (who, if I mistake not, stand 
in the relation of mother and son,) went forth upon somewhat sim- 
ilar errands, since one was in quest of a head and the other a 
heart. 

Impatient as the hapless ghosts that wander on the banks of the 
Styx, thirsting for the Elysium beyond, the moment of finding my- 
self at liberty, I sprung into the boat which was to convey me to 
the wished for shore; and old Charon himself, as it seemed to my 
eager spirit, would have found a rival for slowness and sulkiness in 
the person of my boatman. ‘The shore gained, I hastened into the 
city. Regardless of the streams of blue nectar which run, or rather 
do not run, through the lanes of this blissful city of Havana, ex- 
haling their a tounding incense to heaven, I dashed on through 
thick and thin, in quest of some decent looking personage, of whom 
to make the requisite inquiries. 

In truth, as | presently found, my good genius was propelling 
me forward full fast'to the attainment of my ebject. For while 
driving on at a dashing speed, I was rapidly approaching the cor- 
ner of a neighboring street; another, and at present unseen indi- 
vidual, was from 2 side quarter, and with equal rapidity, making 
for the same point. Unhappily, neither of the parties in question 
had been furnished by nature,—as some such there may be,— with 
a nasal advanced guard, at a sufficient distance from the main 
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body, to give timely notice to incursors. What was the conse- 
quence? Splash, dash we came, hot and heavy, plump into each 
other’s arms. ‘Holla! Dr. Slop and Obadiah!’ thoughtI. ‘What, 
Spain and America so close!’ stared the other; and both seemed to 
be of the opinion that the union was about to be made somewhat 
closer by a cement of the mud below, when just at the critical 
moment, in a diagonal direction right down upon us, came a lusty 
‘African; who, with his quantum of bodily matter multiplied ‘into 
its velocity, producing a momentum equivalent to both ours, 
struck, clapped himself on like the third side of a pyramid, caught 
us both in his ebony arms, supported the whole fabric, and all 
three immediately commenced bowing round in a ring, the first 
time, probably, that ‘Afric’s son’ ever found himself in so distin- 
guished a circle. 

Who knows, thought I, upon recovering my feet, hat, cane and 
presence of mind, but this may be as lucky a hit, (Ait it certainly 
was,) as stumbling over a guinea or falling up stairs. ‘Pray sir, 
can you inform me where I may find the residence of Don Diego 
de Lastos.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I can have that happiness: he is a particular friend 
of mine; but he has just gone to the country, to spend a few months 
on his plantation.’ 

‘Indeed? and his family?’ said I, rather hesitatingly. 

‘Umph! his family, sir, consists of a single daughter, sir, a pret- 
ty girl of nineteen, sir, and she has gone with her father,’ said the 
stranger, accompanying his words with, as I fancied, a little arch- 
hess of look. 

I stayed not, however, to interpret looks; but making a few 
needful inquiries, bowed myself off, mounted a horse, and flew 
to the country. 

‘Is Don Diego at home?’ said I to a porter, on reaching a house 
which I presumed to be the one I was in quest of. 

‘He is, Senor, but confined to his chamber with the gout.’ 

Confined to his chamber! so much the better, thought I, for [ 
am afraid he’s atough old fellow. ‘And the Senorita?’ 

The answer was in the affirmative, and I was conducted into a 
hall where all things wore the gay and neglige livery of ever reign- 
ing summer. | 
. My heart beat quick as my watchful ear caught the sound of 1 
light step approaching the door; it drew nearer—nearer—it is 
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here: I sprung to my feet; one piercing, thrilling glance —one 
burst of joyful surprise, and the warm hearted Spanish girl flew 
into the arms of her lover. 

Gentle reader, you must consider I am relating these scenes to 
you in confidence; such are not fitted for the vulgar eye. As soon 
as the first emotions of silent ecstacy had passed, and she raised 
her beautiful face to speak to me, all at once a cloud came over her 
lighted countenance. ‘My father, my father!’ she murmured, and 
shrunk from my ardent embrace. 

‘What? speak! what of your father?’ 

‘He has pledged my hand to another.’ 

‘Who? where? vou have not given your consent?’ 

‘Never! Oh, never!’ 

‘Then you shall be mine: let me go to your father;’ and pressing 
fervently her timid hand, I hurried to the apartment of the old 


Spaniard. 
Heaven grant that other lovers meet with better success in their 


conferences with fathers thanI did with Don Diego! Proud as the 
archangel, he spurned alike me and my humble pretensions; curs- 
ing me for daring to stand between me and his object; and swearing 
by all the saints, that if in the course of one month, his daughter 


did not profess herself ready to meet his wishes, he would drag 
her with his own hands to the altar. 

Stung to madness by the brutal treatment I had received, anxious 
for the fate of the dear one who was to be thus ruthlessly saerifi- 
ced, and in despair at the failure of my suit, I knew not whither 
to turn. In my distress, as the movement of one who has no 
hope, I determined to make use of an introductory letter in my 


possession, addressed to an old friend of my father’s, whose resi- 


dence was a few leagues distant. In a moment I was in the saddle 


and on my way thither. 
The old man received the son of his unforgotten friend with a 
blunt cordiality, and an unequivocal expression of warm feeling, 


that set my heart directly at ease. He made me assured that I had 


found one who would readily serve me with heart and hand, in the 


pursuit of any worthy object. I at once opened my heart to him. 


I recounted with a lover’s faithful memory, the history of our at- 

tachment, enlarged with a lover’s zeal on the beauties and virtues of 

her I loved, touched passionately on the wretchedness which 

would be my lot if I should fail to make her mine, and inflamed 
70 
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the picture by painting in vivid colors the dreadful fate which was 
in waiting for her,.and spoke lastly, with the indignation of a man, 
of the brutal conduct of Don Diego towards myself. 

The old man listened to my story with a warm and anfaltering 
interest. All the changing expressions which, in such a variety of 
detail, must have marked my countenance, seemed to find a mirror 
in his. When I had finished, he stood for a few moments with his 
eyes bent on the ground in thought. Atlength he spoke: ‘I have 
some knowledge of the parties concerned in this matter,’ said he, 
after a moments reflection; and added in a thoughtful, yet decisive 
tone, ‘I think it is in my power to assist you.’ 

‘Dear sir . 

‘Be calm—be calm, my young friend; and be not offended if I, 
for amoinent, assume the office of inquisitor, and take the liberty 
of putting you a few questions. Pray sir,’ he began with the un- 
troubled and deliberate air of a traveller, who, knowing clearly the 
road before him, feels himself free to stop and pluck a flower by 
the way; or of a mathematician, who having, with a glance, grasp- 
ed the whole scope of a proposition, experiences a gratification in 
going over the ground step by step; or of a spectator, who having 
cast his eye over the whole prospect, turns to peruse each object 
singly,—‘pray permit me toask, have you any African blood in 
your veins?’ 

The calm and undoubting expression which sat on the counte- 
nance of my friend, had wroughtso material a change in the char- 
acter of my feelings, that | was prepared for a hearty laugh at this 
ludicrous interrogatory. My answer was, of course, in pantomime, 
and of such a character that I might probably have measured, at 
that instant, an additional half inch in height. 

‘And the lady, pray how is it with her?’ Now if the period of 
this scene’s enacting had only been a century or two back, and I 
had only been a hot-blooded cavalier, and had only happened to 
have asword by my side, my hand might have approached the 
hilt of it. But as it was, what could I do in defence of my ‘lady 
love’? Why, I just rounded my friendly smile into a slight curl 
of the upper lip, and folded my arms. 

‘It is well. One more question, (for I must follow the law,) and 
havedone, Are you sure,’ said he, with ar air of ineffable gravity, 
‘are you quite sure that the lady loves you?’ A slight blush color- 
ed the cheek of the youth addressed, and he bowed. 
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‘Enough, the conditions are answered; the law of Spain is on 
your side.* ‘Take an officer of justice, I will insure your cause 
with the governor, go to the house of Don Diego, take the lady, 
bring her directly here; and here she shall remain till the priest 
shall make her yours. Fear not; I will bear you out, the law will 
bear you out: go my son, and God be with you.’ 

The old man ended; I was in an ecstacy. He seemed to me to 
speak with the authority of an angel from Heaven. I hesitated 
not to obey. I rushed from the house, summoned an officer, has- 
tened to my beloved, claimed her before her father’s face; he durst 
not deny. I bore her away, made her my bride, brought her to 
my own dear home, where I first had learned to love her; and now, 
that by-rolled years can bear witness to our nuptial bliss, I am 
ready to confess myself ten times more than ever the willing 
‘Slave of the Ring.’ T. 0. P. 





* The Spanish law, or at least the law of Cuba, on the subject of matri- 
mony isremarkable. Under that law, a father cannot deny his daughter to 
any ‘suitor whose attention she may accept, provided he be a man of good 
character, and provided also that neither of the parties be, in any degree, 
allied by blood to the African race. In cuse of refusal from the father, the 
following is the method of proceeding: The suitor having obtained a lisence 
from the Governor-general, repairs to the residence of his mistress, taking 
with him an officer and some respectable matron. Resistance is vain; he 
carries the lady away and deposits her, (to use the law phrase depositar,)'in 
some decent family till the nuptials can take place. Such cases are common; 
even the nobles, proud as they are, are not exempted from the rigor of thie 
law. An instance occurred within the personal knowledge of the writer, 
in which the danghter of a haughty marquis, to his unbounded rage and 
grief, was triumphantly borne off by a gentleman without distinction of 
rank or wealth. 
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OLD SHOES. 


Launce. Now, should not the shoe speak a word for weeping. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


“Twit not do,’ said I, ‘I cannot write, my Falstaff brain will 
not give me a ‘‘single reason or compulsion,” though they were as 
plenty as blackberries.’ 

‘A false staff, indeed, must thou lean upon, if thou trustest to 
such brains,’ said my friend; ‘nay thou wilt fatten upon them, for 
they will not annoy thee by over thinking. Where is thy fabrica- 
tion, thou heavy and unforgetive Zoophyte?’ 

And he took up the paper I had been writing. I hardly knew 
what it was myself, for I confess my eyes were ‘sot,’ and I had 
been mechanically wire-weaving at alove story. When he saw 
it, he gave loose to the most obstreperous mirth. I let him have 
full swing, for I was too indifferent to reply. When his sides 
ceased shaking, he very soberly put my manuscript into the fire, 
and turned himself leisurely round to speak to me.- I must have 
presented a curious picture to his eye, for he gave way to a second 
roar of laughter louder than the first. ‘A love story! alove—story 
from——you! Well, my dear friend, I see you havea cold in your 
head, and I forgive you: I presume it has taken possession just 
now of the region of common sense, and left you to the mercy of 
the sentimental. So you have been igni-fatuated into the dismal 
swamp of a love story. What might have been your fate if I had 
not came in! Do you know, my friend, that you are in a dream? 
Here, / will give you a subject. Do yousee that old shoe? There 

is more sentiment in it than in all the love tales of the nineteenth 
century. What is human love to the fidelity of an old shoe? 
What other friend will love you till he actually looks like you,— 
will so “grapple you to his sole with hooks of steel’? What mis- 
tress or wife could look at you with an expression like that?’ said 
he, triumphantly advancing the shoe to my face. 

‘You are crazy,’ I exclaimed in vexation, for the cold was now 
leaving my intellectual organs and settling down on my _percep- 
tive. ‘I seeno expression in it: you have burned my poor compo- 
sition; you know my engagement to the Magazine; now please to 
supply its place by something that, at least, will not make me 
ridiculous.’ 
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‘Well,’ said he, with along breath of astonishment at my: gravity, 
‘I have heard of Atheism, but to deny that an old shoe has an ex- 


pression of countenance, is something I cannot comprehend. It 


implies an obtuseness of perception I did not expect from you. 
Nay more,” he eloquently continued; ‘it is a species of ingratitude. 
An old shoe that has stood by you for.months, that has carried you 
through sunshine and storm, joy and sorrow; that has watched by 
your bedside all night, that has welcomed you first in the morning, 
with its whole sole, and ‘when that is gone with its half sole,s—a 
shoe, in short, that has understood you from first to last, that has 
supported and protected you through thiek and thin, till from tread- 
ing in your footsteps, it actually begins to resemble you; and your 
affections not-yearn towards it? and you can bear to sever the ties, 
to break the elasps and change the footing of such a friend? you 
can pierce that sole you have so often taxed, and bore that which 
bore you! You resist that look of unoffending humanity, that 
quiet smil of respectful familiarity, that home glance of brotherly 
love, so full of mingled reimniscences, so thoroughly knowing, so 
beaming with confidence, as if every wrinkle that furrows its aged 
cheek, had been planted there, not by time, but by its faithful ef- 
forts to make you comfortable! Does it not, even in this moment 
of base ingratitude, show in every feajure, that it is thinking of 
you, and of nothing else? Yet see,’ continued he, in a strain of 
melting tenderness, ‘yet see what a look of resignation it has—a 
sober fixedness of countenance, as if it felt in its very sole and 
body, that you were about to desert it! Ah me!’ (addressing the 
shoe,) ‘I fear it is neglect that has saddened thee, my ancient friend! 
Thou art thrust beneath chairs, beds, and in corners, thou art 
kicked about, and consorted with forgotten things; thou art cruelly 
separated from thy twin mate and side companion—thou art for- 
bidden even the last consolation of telling him farewell! Yet still 
thou thinkest but of thy master—still thou offerest him the poor 
remnant of thy services—still thou retainest the silent look thou 
last gavest him! Yes, and in some hour of agony, when thy new 
and more fashionable successor shall have pinched him to faintness, 
how will he fly to thy friendly embrace! what a thrill of pleasure 
will thine easy and well-known pressure convey! Ah perfidious 
wretch!’ he added, turning to me, ‘it is you that—’ (here I thought 
he would choke with rage,) ‘the man that would despise an old 
shoe P 
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‘Stop,’ said I, ‘my good fellow, or you will excite a rebellion in 
yonder corner, where I have a lot of old shoes large enough to eat 
me up, if they should once get into apassion. I never heard you 
half so eloquent. Thank you, thank you, my. friend; you have 
furnished me a subject for the Magazine: I will take. you off to 
perfection; and I only hope there will be some old shoes among 
its readeis to enjoy it. 








FOR AN ALBUM. 


Cour feeling speak where all may hear, 
Or could this volume be 

A casket of those memories dear 
Thine eye alone might see; 


Could every leaf with love be filled, 
By love alone be read, 

Souls speaking all that souls have thrilled, 
And nothing left unsaid ;— 


How deep a lore might language tell, 

The heart’s long buried truth revealing — 
For where the bitter tear-drop fell, 

Some kindred word might speak the feeling. 


But ah, there is a chilling spell, 
Alike on pen and tongue,— 

They cannot speak the deep farewell, 
Wherewith the heart is wrung! 


This tongue and pen alike must now 
Be silent with thy name; 

Unseen the tear,—unheard the vow, 
Save its own prayer to blame. 


Remembrance comes, but not to cheer 
The wanderer’s bitter mood; 

Thy parting smile but brings despair — 
But breathes of solitude! 
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MAY-DAY ON THE WISSAHICCON, 

WHATEVER variety of opinion may exist among the educated 
portion of the community, with regard to the truth of the doctrines 
of phrenology, itis universally conceded that physical circumstances 
exert a most important influence over the character of individuals, 
and the mental peculiarities of nations and races of men. ‘There 
is something positive and definite in the influence of large appor- 
tionments and extended views; for it is impossible for the mind to 
expand, or for genius to wing a lofty flight, if perpetually confined 
to the contemplation of the narrow affairs of the fire-side. To 
quote the words of an unpublished jeu d’esprit, 


*Tis a very sad thing—Oh my! 
Tofeel, in a house just twelve feet square, 
The ‘res angusta Domi!’ 


Nor is it more easy for the honest citizen to possess himself of 
enlarged or liberal ideas, if his hours of business are confined to 
the contemplation of the ledgcr and day-book, and his moments of 
leisure, to the round of fashionable amusements, or the transporta- 
tion of his body-corporate along the level line of rail-road or canal, 
to some place of fashionable resort—centered, as such places are 
too frequently, in some desolate expanse of sand, like Saratoga, 
where the imbibition of nauseous waters, and the diurnal care of 
duly dressing for dinner, furnish almost the only resources against 
the ‘tedium vite.’ 


We are of a different tribe, having been habituated to the employ- 
ment of that simple mode of conveyance, which was most in vogue 


‘When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 


We have gone through, and not over, some considerable tracts of 
country, rifle on shoulder, and knapsack upon back, tracking the 
deer in winter, with ‘the wolf’s long trot,’ or coming in at the 
death with the log canoe and paddles on some mountain lake in 
summer. We have even broken the ice to enjoy the bath in an 
upland stream, during the bitter month of March, and to prove our 
fellowship in hardihood with a bold pioneer, who smiled contemp- 


tuously upon the powers of the pale-faced and spectacled student of 
the city! 
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We know not whether these pa atiliakait in the animal 


delight of danger and difficulty, or the reminiscence of still earlier 
exeursions along the miniature mountains of a neighboring river, 
have engendered that love of the wild and magnificent which causes 
us to view with unusual terror the desecration of the chef d’ouvres 
of nature by mill and engine, and the untenanting of Gnome, 
Dryad, and Sylph, to make way for the insatiable demands of 
commerce: but in sober earnest, it may be justly feared that art 
in our romantic land, will soon produce a state of moral agrarianism 
little caleulated to enoble human nature. 

‘The inhabitants of mountain districts have ever been tenacious of 
their liberties, and ardently attracted to the land of their nativity — 
while those of the plains, have rarely long resisted the influence of 
the well known political law, that ‘power is continually stealing 
from the many to the few.’ 

Those who dwell amid the most rugged scenes, or are sur- 
rounded by wide forests, where the necessity for strenuous exertion 
upon an extended theatre of operations, promotes the feeling of 
self-dependence — while hospitable to a proverb, and ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the stranger and the desolate —~are yet the 
safest depositories of individual rights. Their selfishness, like 
their vision, covers a broader field, and aims at loftier and more 
distant objects, than those which bound the purpose of the dweller 
in large and concentrated communities. But it may be asked, will 
not the facilities of travelling afforded by rail-roads and machinery, 
promote the mingling of the various elements of society, and thus 
enable those whose business binds them to the crowded haunts of 
men during the greater portion of the year, to show more readily 
in the advantages of rural scenery and the influence of grander 
works of nature? 

Assuredly not! What knows he of a mountain, who is whirled 
around its base, or over some well leveled ravine with a rapidity of 
lightning —the deep bellowing of the engine drowning the voice of 
the forest birds, while grove, burn, and precipice, no sooner strike 
the eye, than they are sunk in the vortex of the past! What can 
he learn of a people and their character, who hurries from city to 
city, at the rate of thirty miles in the hour, heedless alike of cottage 
and villa, and gazing upon the occasional native with a cognizance 
about as accurate as that with which he scans the posts of the 
fences or the trees bordering upon his route ! 
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But, it will be replied, he may arrest his journey at those points 
of higher interest, which deserve more careful observation. True; 
but here again the utilitarian principle soon limits or destroys his 
resources. Passaic has-long been the head race’of innumerable 
spinning-jennies! ‘The awful gorge of Katerskill re-echoes to the 
harsh grating of the saw-mill! ‘The magic pencil of Coorgr has 
written the epitaph of the Gennesse, for the torrent ies buried 
amid walls of stone, and the rushing of its waves is drowned in 
the clatter of machinery! ‘Trenton—the Grave of the Lovely— 
is up for the highest bidder; and Niagara itself, the grandest sublu- 
nary monument of Eternal power, lies under the hammer of the 
auctioneer! Such, it is written in the book of Fate, shall be the 
end of all things vast and beautiful, when touched by the withering 
influence of canals and rail-roads! He who would study nature 
upon our modern thoroughfares, must be content with caricatures 
as gross, but far less witty, than.the Venus d’ Medici of the lamented 
KrimmeL, tricked out with a short gown and petticoat, and sur- 
mounted by a Navarino! 

Thrice happy are the inhabitants of the West! Though the 
level strata of the valley of the Mississippi present not the abrupt 
and rocky ravines, and towering precipices of a mountainous coun- 
try, the nobler features of their landscape defy the destructive 
genius of our countrymen. ‘Ihe settler may indeed eradicate from 
the cultivated clearing, the last sad relic of the primeval forest— he 
may leave his dwelling and his herds to the unmitigated influence 
of an almost tropical sun, but ages must elapse before improvidence 
herself can drive the wild deer from the last of her grazing grounds, 
the plough can not level the long rolling swell of the prairies, nor 
can commerce exhaust ‘the stream of crystal Waters,’ or dam the 
giant flood of ‘ the Father of Rivers.’ 

The whittling propensities so universally observed among the 
less cultivated portion of the North American community, may 
leave the baseless columns of the Temple of Justice, to be sup- 
ported by their capitals! and the wanton woodsman may select the 
noblest of the forest, for the exhibition of his Vandalic prowess 
with the brand or axe,* yet enough remains that can not be effaced, 





* A waggish western iriend of ours, envious of the unwonted longitude 
of the Trol/opian Bow, and thoroughly convinced, with the foiled anators of 
Penelope, and the equally unfortunate, but scarcely less distinguished rl 
Samuel Patch, that ‘some things can be done as well as other thiggs’—— 
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to give expansion to the soul, and convey to future generations 
some idea of nature in her pristine dignity, before the petty labors 
of the human arts—next sap the vital juices which supply her 
frame, or chain her, like the captive of Lilliput, by innumerable 
cobwebs. 

We have been led into these reflections by results of a recent 
ramble along the margin of one of the wildest streams in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. The Wissahiccon empties into the Schuylkill 
about half a mle above the Falls, or five miles from Philadelphia. 
It is a highland brook, whicit in many lands would claim the title 
of ariver, breaking abruptly through the gneiss rock on which is 
based the capital of Penn, and the surrounding districts. Tidden 
in its narrow gorge, several hundred feet below the general level of 
the country, it takes the traveller entirely by surprise, when almost 
immediately after leaving the crowded suburbs, and traversing a 
narrow belt of highly cultivated country, studded with gardens, 
villas, buzy hamlets, grain-fields, bridges and magnificent public 
works, lic suddenly sinks among its wild and almost savage preci- 
pices, where there remains seareely any trace of the proximity of 
civilization. No! not even atavern where the ’ Major’ domo may 
salute the passing ‘Colonel,’ as he sits astride the grain-bag on the 
way to the mill! ‘The squirrel chatters on the trees, and the rabbit, 
partridge, and pheasant, start up before the adventurous fect of the 
naturalist, as he winds about the rocky defile, where the labor of 

the march discourages the sportsman. At night—when a few 
straggl.ng moon beams fall lonely and half quenched upon some 


informs us that he has seen the pedestal of a column in the front of a western 
eourt-house, ‘whittled away to the little end of nothing! leaving the shaft 
suspended, somewhat slantindicularly, fron the roof!’ Whether it was by 
Bowie-knives, or pen-knives, that the proper ends of justice were thus mali- 
ciously curtailed, we have not been informed. 

A less apocryphal evidence of the national developyent of the organ of 
destructiveness is furnished by a traveller of high intelligence, whose tour 
through the tramontane states has been but just completed. 

About a mile below Louisville, Ky., stands a 


giant sycamore which meas 
S » 
sures forty-five feet in girth! 


Some Goths, who prided themselves on the 
power of doing mischief, had made repeated efforts to destroy by fire this 
patriarchal tree, and failing in their purpose, plied the axe until they were 
fatigued in the vain attempt to girdle! but the monarch still maintains his 


supremacy. We commend him to the loyalty of the intelligent citizens of 
Louisville. 
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ill sheltered portion of the shadowy waters, startling the darkness 


they cannot dispel,—the long, boding cry, and tie trembling finale 


of the hermit owl, breakes in upon the serenade of the city lover 


beneath the windows of some neighboring dwelling in ‘ scientific 
Germantown.’ ‘The wild whistle of the whip-poor-will, at mids 
night is silenced, and the naughty children of the Naiads enjoy 
some respite when that bellowing Calliban of commerce, the loco- 
motive engine,rushes high in wir, across the via-duct from mountain 
top to mountain-top! ‘The silence of the rocky eave at noon-day is 
broken by a roar like the sympathetic voice of the ocean shell, 
when it speaks of the distant tempest. Whence comes this strange 
reverberation? Jt is the language of the water-wheels in the cot- 
ton factories of Monayiink! 

{his most romantic stream was little known to the mass of the 
Philadelphians until within a few years of the present time. The 
fashionable rider along the Schuylkill crossed the outlet of the 
Wissahiccon where it afforded a momentary glimpse of a water. 
fall, and the bold gateway of the ravine sufficed to. shew the difficulty 
of access, while the interlocking of jutting precipices concealed the 
beauties whicly were destined to reward the research of the adven- 
turous lover ef scenery. The pencil of Doventry had snatched 
from qblivion a few of the softer and more frequented landseapes, 
and the cottagers who dwell upon the by-roads which intersect the 
valley, were soon surprised by the rattling of aristocratic wheels, 
More recently, a road has been extended for some distance upward 
from the mouth of the creck, and, crossing upon a covered bridge, 
(one of those deformities, like elongated barns, which every where 
destrov the beauty of our rivers, shutting out the sunshine and the 
prospeet to economize the timber,) rejoins the public thoroughfare 
within a reasonable distance of the city. Sad havoc has been made 
among the rocks and. trees, and much of the rude grandeur of this 
portion of the stream has been destroyed, to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of grain, and to open a passage for the wealthy Benthamite; 
but still enough remains to warm poet fancy and delight the young 
heart in its holiday. A few most beautiful lines from one whose 
genius is of no ordinary cast, however our nervous countrymen 
may resent her strictures on those manners which she has freely, 
and perhaps not always unjustly satirized, have given an added 
interest to the Wissahiccon. ‘This was the favorite route of the 
Kremste when she rendered fashionable the delightful exercise of 
horsemanship; and now,— with morning rides and evening excur- 
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Serene 


sions, pic-nics and fetes champetres,— the hills are startled with 
uwonted echoes. Beyond the bridge, a few of the hardier of either 
eex, may be seen wending their way on foot amidst an almost un- 
broken solitude, but after passing afew hundred yards, the traveller 
stands alone with Nature, gazing upon a lovely miniature of moun- 
tain Jand. The voice of mimic torrents is in his ear. ‘he 
occasional meadow with its scattered sycamores, all leaning down 
the current, the still deep pool, and the bounding rapid — the bold 
and perpendicular precipice — the shady ravine carpeted with moss 
and wild-flowers, and ringing with tie laughter of the little tributary 
rills — the towering forest clothing the heights and sweeping down 
till its extreme branches dip their long arms into the eurrent—the 
saplins straining their tall heads to reach the sunshine, and the ven- 
erable trunk decaying where it falls—all these things speak of a 
primitive state of existence, and nought awakens the recollection of 
the proximity of man, save when some rustic fisher-lad appears, 
like an inanimate image, motionless upon the rocks, or when the 
distant tinkling of the cew-bell reminds us of the frame work of 
golden grain and green pasturage, in which this litile picture of 
magnificence is set! 

But on the first of May, the creek exhibits a far different picture; 

for here are still discovered some lingering traces of the ancient 
games which in the father-land distinguished this delightfnl holiday. 
The lower portion of the valley is thronged with the beauty and 
youth of the neighboring towns, while the hills echo to the merry 
voices of the select parties of citizens, who gather round the clean 
white table-cloth, spread out on some convenient rock, and well 
covered with the contents of a score of baskets. The soft notes of 
the flute mingle with the murmur of spring and rivulet, and the 
wild swell of the bugle returns upon the ear in varied modulation 
from a hundred hills, till it dies away in the distance like the fare- 
well of a parting spirit! 

We well remember the extatic pleasure, which we once enjoyed 
when suddenly arrested, in the progress of an entomological excur- 
sion, by the edge of that vast pile of rocks which tower above the 
mill of Rittenhause, itself invisible, and the clanking of machinery 
sounding from the abyss, like the magic labors of the gnomes! 
The noble moth, whose bright plumage led us into danger, floated 
proudly away, and vanished in the dazzling reflection of a fleecy 
eloud. The day was forgotten—the disappointment keen—and 
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gazing downward on a black and dismal eddy, which the parted 
foliage offered to the view, while it foreclosed the brighter ripple of 
the current, we sank into no pleasing revery. 

Suddenly the shrill notes of a clarionet, rose from beneath our 
feet, and the scream of a multitude of childish voices burst upon 
the ear the instant that the air was recognized. It was a national 
tune, adopted under circumstances of high political excitement— 
and, although neither the character of the music, nor the words of 
a thousand sonnets adopted to the notes, are calculated to enhance 
our estimate of the boasted refinement of the nation with which it 
originated, yet it never fails to awaken a glow of triumph in the 
breast of those whose compatriots hurled back the sneer on an 
insulting foe— perhaps with more of feeling than of taste— when 
Hope first dawned on the dark cays of the Revolution. 

The change of scene which instantly sueceeded, was like a dream 
of Fairy land! At least two hundred girls, from eight to fourteen 
years of age, garlanded with wild wood flowers, and clad in uniform 
of white, with scarfs of blue, waving upon the wind, rushed down 
the side of the opposite mountain —their sylph-like forms glancing 
among the foliage of the laurel groves —now seen, now hidden, as 
they whirled by rock and precipice, heedless of danger, to gain the 
margin of the stream, from which the music swelled wide and free 
upon the passing breeze! Laugh, shout, and frolic song commin- 
gled with the more regular notes of the instruments, and the valley 
seemed dancing with the buoyancy of youth and pleasure. Mothers 
of Heroes! we exclaimed — may the warm sensations of patriotism 
that now inspire your hearts, implant themselves deeply in the 
bosoms of your children! 

These were the factory-girls of Monayunk! How different is 
their fate from that of their transatlantic fellows! Here was no 
squalid wretchedness and premature decay—no sad deformity 
from overwrought exertion and improper sustenance! ‘Their young 
cheeks bore the roseate hue of health, and their well rounded and 
graceful limbs, reminded us of the bounding Gazelle, as we have 
seen it, sporting through the marble halls of the East! For atime 
we gave free vent to the overflowing feelings of exultation, that 
such a scene was calculated to excite, but 


‘Yet amid that joy and uproar,’ 


the future dashed the present,—for it is not possible that those 
advantages which now surround the operative portion of the com- 
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munity will continuc, when the density of population shall carry 
competition to its maximum. Nor was this the only source of 
melancholy, called forth by the bursts of merriment that rang round 
the rocky pinnacle! ‘The shadows of ‘coming events’ pictured forth 
the bitter fate of many of that innocent, but ill-guarded crowd — 
how truly, \et one single instance prove! In our professional 
capacity, we stood, within a few hours -of the present moment, 
beside the bedside of despair— watching the fading glances of one 
cf the most beautiful individuals of that very group! » Cast off by 
an unnatural mother, whose own son died upon the steps of his 
paternal dwelling, refused the last sad offices by her to whom he 
owed his being! She had been committed to the tender mercies of 
the law, for the alleged crime of supplying the necessities of nature 
from the larder where admittance was her birth-right! Her days 
of durance accomplished, the disgrace of her imprisonment was 
urged as a sufficient plea to refuse her the protection of a father’s 
care, at the most critical period of feminine existence! ‘Thrown on 
the world, without a friend, and cursed with a degree and style of 
classic beauty, rarely seen beyond the sunny clime of Greece, she 
strove to realize a competence in one of those establishments upon 
the margin of the Schuylkill, which are the causes of such wide- 
spread prosperity. 4 villain crossed her path. ‘Too late, an 
attempt at suicide attracted the attention of the benevolent, and an 
attempt was made to restore her to a more happy position; but, 
unfortunately, those who are most ready to relieve a fate like this, 
are generally ignorant of the character and feelings of the unfortu- 
nate class on whom their well-intentioned charity is designed to 
operate! ‘There was an obvious suspicion, and an onerous restraint 
in the manner of the actors, and the girl was placed in the worst of 
all situations — the neighborhood where she was born —the vicinity 
of her—/riends! ‘The result was such as might have been anti- 
cipated. Sunk to the last incurable stage of moral degradation, the 
victim of parental cruelty now lies with the hectic flush upon her 
sunken cheek, like the bright hues of evening on the rude front of 
the coming tempest,— gilding deformity! ‘The autumnal insects, 
as we draw the ; icture, ‘vex the dull ear of night with their mo- 
notonous and boding songs; afew brief weeks, and the forest leaves 
will fall. ‘hey will fall upon her grave! It is well that there is 3 
Providence, all wise as it is poweiful! 
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Sobered by the reflections which have been described, we left 
the more frequented portions of the valley, and plunged into the 
profoundest solitudes, where the hours passed rapidly away in 
meditations, pleasing and melancholy by times, until the shades of 
night began to darken the scene. Returning, we passed the site of 
the ancient residence of the Hermit of the Ridge, and meeting 
with a miller whose establishment is located where we have seen 
the starting tears of an expatriated Swiss bear witness to the strong 
resemblance between the heights of Wissahiccon and the incalcu- 
lably grander summits of his native mountaius. We communed 
with the man of flour upon the beauty of the scenery. Ilis warm- 
est panegyric was drawn forth upon the newly projected rail-road 
intended to be led along the margin of the stream. ‘It will bring 
our flour to market at less than half the cost we have now to encoun- 
ter; the stock will be a good one; for all the produce of the upper 
country that goes to town by the turnpike over the hills, will come 
this way! the wood for the rails can be cut, almost without expense, 
by the road side; and all the timber of these useless hill-sides will 
come into the market at once, which will be a great convenience to 
the city, for it is next to good for nothing now!’ 

This was too much for our philosophy! When, Oh when will 
our countrymen acquire a just concepuon of intellectual property, 
or learn to estimate the picturesque? 

There is throughout our country a vast superabundance of motive 
power unoccupied; and if, occasionally, it be desirable to place a 
mill or factory, in some mountain gorge, where Nature has erected 
her chosen altar—at least the.trespasser is bound to regulate the 
structure and its accidents in such a manner as to leave the temple 
free for those who worship, and not to deal destruction upon grove 
and cavern with sacrilegious wantonness! ‘There are rights vested 
by the Deity, in the whole corporate community, which cannot be 
estimated in currency, or transferred by a title deed; such are the 
free-hold of the air and waters, mountain, torrent, and the music of 
the ocean waves! It is time that those whose sole exertions are 
directed to the dull accumulation of the yellow ore, should be 
instructed that there may be wealth not purchasable with ‘persua- 
sive gold!’ It is time that those who ruthlessly and heedlessly 
deface the beauty which they cannot feel, should be informed that 
moral law condemns an odious monopoly by which a few small 
coin are garnered in the hand of the tasteless, by taxation on the 
souls and ideas of their fellow citizens! 
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Night fell upon the landscape as the shadows of these thoughts 
chased each other over the tablet of our mind; and gazing upward 
at the gems that decked the azure vault, we bitterly exclaimed — 
‘They may make feeders of the beautiful clouds — but they cannot 
pass their rail-roads to the stars!’ 





ADVERSARIA —No. IJ. 


ON SCRAP-BOOKS. 


Cutten from an unsightly pile of old newspapers, which has 
always been a bug-bear to my sight, a clog to my book-shelves— 
(I know nothing more undisposable) lies before me, neatly bound 
and gold lettered, a full, rich and various Scrap-Boox. I look 
upon it with great complacency; for certain I am that it contains 
nothing unpleasing, at least to my own private and particular taste. 
Nay, it is almost the on/y book in my library which I can take up 
with the certainty of not being offended by something against 
which I have preconceived a dislike. It is, in sooth, most rich in 
scraps. Here adelicate morceau of poetry, which makes my very 
soul leap by its pure, sweet melody —something perhaps handed 
me by one whose presence itself is poetry — and treasured there 
with all its beauty—all its collateral associations of time, place, 
person and sentiment—the very tone and look with which it was 
read to me —clustering fresh and close around it —like that bunch 
of grapes which Eve, when she started into life and loveliness, 
found hanging over her head, ripe for her beautiful lips! There is 
a scrap of authorship from the pen of sume cherished friend —a 
fledgling from the same nest of learning and mischief with myself 
—full of fun and quiz, or perchance embodying his first gathered 

opinions of this strange world; I read it with the man before me; 
I know every scource of his inspiration—every bramble from 
which he gathered his intellectual wool, whereof he made the cloth- 
ing of his thoughts —nay, through the formal type, my imagination 
can even discern every turn of his letters, every flourish and whip- 
lash of his redundant pen. It floated by me on the passing sheet 
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of some country newspaper; but I hailed it as I would a brother's 
voice. It was signed ‘Lucius,’ or ‘ Philanthropos;’ but I laughed 
and said aloud in my heart, ‘Joe Seaman to the life;’ it was a voice 
publishing tidings of a friend, and I laid the paper carefully by. 

Knowledge, or thought, or something quite as useful and beauti- 
ful, has of late become a second atmosphere—a fifth element, 
which, like light, is diffused abroad to be caught and reflected from 
every sensible point. Newspapers are mirrors of the age, more or 
less dim or bright, which men hold up to reflect its rays, that we 
may examine them at our leisure, and even (by the alchimy of 
types) fix the subtle elements, and bottle it up as it were, for future 
usé—- which is more than the chymist can do with physical light, 
or heat, though he has to deal with grosser particles. 

It were hard, therefore, to take up a newspaper containing abso- 
lutely nothing worthy of preservation. Such a newspaper would 
be unworthy of the nineteenth century —a dim mirror, forsooth, of 
the all-piercing Aurora which has dawned upon modern life—a 
most insensible and turtle-shelled man would its editor be. I should 
expect to find him with his head under ground, coping with moles 
and hybernating with grubs. 

Some ‘ground-hogs’ there may be, who paint their mirrors with 
gross and opake colors of their own, leaving no column of light— 
no spot whence truth may emanate. Broken cisterns which can 
hold no water are they, and poverty-stricken must be the land pro- 


But for the majority, they even passively may and 


ducing them. 
From mere imitation, 


must reflect many rays which fall upon them. 


even parrots can utter wisdom—often have I extracted a solitary 


vem—a glorious scrap from columns of darkness. From amidst 


the confused uproar of smoky political warfare, dry and dusty as 
the desert, some sweet and gentle truth may gleam forth — some 
musie-tone of fresh and balmy poetry —some godlike voice of high 


philosophy, ‘like the singing of angels amid the pauses of the last 
crashing dissolution’—like the breaking of a star through thick 


clouds. 
It is on such occasions that I apply my scissors —and blessed 


itis to have a chosen repository, where all such sacred scraps of 
truth and beauty may find shelter and companionship. Such a 
repository is my Scrap-Book—the sanctuary of what I love and 


would see loved. 
72 
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Os iiitlineniateie By oA 
JOURNAL OF A PitDESTRIOUS TOUR; 
TAKEN PRINCIPALLY IN STEAM-BOATS AND STAGES, 
A LEG-END OF WOE. 


My sympathizing readers, if you have tears to shed, prepare to 
shed them now. It is with pain that I recur to the subject of my 
misfortunes, but I feel that a solemn duty to my country demands 
of me to disclose my sufferings to the world, and if my miseries 
should deter a single unwary youth from that mad project—a 
pedestrian tour—TI shall feel that I have not written in vain. [| 
pray, gentle readers, that none of you, actuated by that fiendish 
spirit, which causes us to laugh atthe mishaps of others, will in- 
dulge your risible propensities at the expense of my feelings. It 
may be fun to you, but it will be death to me. What demon pos- 
sessed me when I formed that terrible resolution, I don’t know; 
but as a friend of mine used to say, ‘Men are sometimes. left to do 
strange things.’ Verily it is true: I was left— abandoned —by 
reason, experience and common sense, and, ‘at the instigation of 
the devil,’ resolved to take a journey on foot from Boston to the 
White Hills. Yet cannot imagine why I was selected out of all 
mankind to undergo this peripatetic torture. I had never perform- 
ed any remarkable feats in walking, unless indeed a walk of three 


miles and back the same day, that I took at the expense of a week’s 
fatigue, be regarded as such. And then my person—you all know 
me, ladies —five feet four by four feet five, and my legs, which I 


remember the boys used to speak of with the prefix of ‘duck,’ al- 
luding, probably, to my having once appeared in a pair of canvass 
trowsers. ‘These 1 say, one would think, might have deterred me 
from the bare idea, of performing such an unheard of exploit. I 
had been talking with a class-mate, (for I was in college,) about a 


journey, which he had the wickedness to say and I the foolishness 


to believe, he had taken on foot. I knew that he was somewhat 


given to quizzing, but I could not for a moment think of anybody’s 
joking upon so serious a subject. How any man can have the 
heart to contemplate the idea of a fellow creature’s actually under- 
taking a tour on foot, with any emotion but that of unmingled 
compassion, I am at a loss to conceive. I ought to have known 


a le ee lll 
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he was quizzing me, for he told a story that would hay 
Munchausen himself, of his having walked twenty-f 
palpable, physical impossibility. But nothing was too j 
for my credulity to swallow. Even now, when I cont 
infatuation, my heart sinks within me, and I have a fri 
zing sense of the deceitfulness of this world, and 
human wisdom! 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘I'll start the first day of the vacation, an 
Wilson to accompany me. ‘The next day was holi 


actually walked into Boston, a distance of three milk 


ing straightway to my father’s counting house. and walk 


my worthy sire, announced my intention to him, with the 
one who has already achieved some mighty ¢ cploit. I 
forgotten to this day the look which he gave me, as he 

were after dinner, Tom, I might think you had take: 
wine, but at this time, I think you must intend to quiz m 
you ashamed of yourself, you undutiful dog, to make fun 


only begotten father in this way.’ I assured him that 


L 


earnest, and after talking as ‘larce’ a: possible about my 


exploits, and hinting that it was time for me to begin my 
obtained his consent. 
Nothing unusual transpired 


departure. 1 walked about the colle se vard with a 


satisfied air and a countenance on which ‘five miles a 
visibly written. I was frequently accosted with, *S 
are going to walk to the White Hills;’ with a pecul! 
‘walk,’ and a very expressive look at my nether 

I supose was prompted by a laudable curiosity 
members which were to perform such wonder! 
once or twice when I went into recitation late 
ceived a smile on the general face, with that same 

but as I did not see anything to laugh at, I did n 

ing a rule in that matter which has saved me much us 
though somewhat to the annoyance of my joking friends. 

At length the fatal day arrived. It had been determined that we 
should go to Portland by steam-boat and thence procecd on foot to 
the Hills. We went on board in the afternoon, and very soon 
were under way. An hour brought us to Nahant, and now we 
were fairly out at sea. I was watching with admiration the uner- 


ring motion of the huge engine, and, feeling poetic, 


1 ’ 
’ 
I 


i d aire ady 
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composed three words of an ode to Fulton and Watt, beginning, 
‘O thou great!’ when a strange sensation stopped my musings, a 
sort of faintness—a feeling that drew my thoughts immediately to 
the wickedness of my ways, and opened my eyes to a realizing 
sense of the nothingness of this world—in short I was sea sick. 
I retired to the cabin. How shall I describe the scene that I wit- 
nessed here. Imagine a hundred human beings, compressed into 
the smallest possible space, in an atmosphere redolent of onions 
and cabbage, varied by the addition of the flavor of all the vil- 
anous forms of alcohol, three fourths of them affected by sea sick- 
ness, and you may have some faint idea of our situation. I 
have heard of the horrors of the ‘middle passage,’ but I do not 
believe that human ingenuity could add one circumstance to the 
enormities of a night passage, in a crowded steam-boat, over a 
rough sea. Shall I tell how I passed that night, alternately be- 
tween my struggles with my unruly stomach and my combats with 
innumerable legions of Red Rovers, or ‘chintzes,’ as Mrs. Trollope 
has it. But I forbear. 

We did at length reach Portland, and landed about five o’clock, 
A. M., in the dirtiest street I had ever seen. Prostrated and dis- 
gusted by the miseries of the night, I looked upon the town with no 
favorable eye. Itseemed to me thatI had never seen so disagreea- 
ble a place; albeit the town is a very pretty town—I beg its par- 
don, I should have said city. My companion proposed staying the 
day in Portland, to recruit after the fatigues of the night, but I was 
obstinate in my determination to proceed. I even had the fool- 
hardiness to say the walk would refresh us; besides it was only 
ten miles (only ten!!!) to the first town, and we should have a good 
appetite for our dinners. So, strapping on our knapsacks, off 
we started. 

We had gone perhaps half a mile, when I began bitterly to re- 
pent my folly in wearing shoes. They were new, and made at my 
express order quite stout, and with quarters so high that they gave 
no quarter to my unfortunate ankles, but at every step dug their 
sharp edge into them, till I almost howled with the pain; and caus- 
edme to take my steps as gingerly as if I had been walking on 
eggs. Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, and I there- 
fore stopped, and, sitting down upon a stone, industriously hacked 
out, with a dull knife, the offending portions of calfskin. This 
first conquest gave me confidence, and I marched, or rather waddled, 
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forward with a solemn conviction that my fate was in my own 
hands. After toiling along, as I supposed, about half our first 
stage, I said to Ned, with whose strides I was in vain endeavoring 


to keep pace, ‘I say, don’t you think we are half way.’ He point- 
ed to a finger-post, which I had overlooked, on which was written 
in fearfully legible characters: — 


PORTLAND, ONE MILE. 


I received the awful intelligence with an expression of counte- 
nance so utterly woe-begone, that Ned burst into an immoderate 
fitof laughter. I could have torn him limb from limb, but dreading 
my just anger, he quietly walked off, and I knew it was vain to 
pursue him. I therefore declared a truce and sat down to rest. O! 
those delightful moments of repose! But alas! the ruthless Ned 
insisted that half an hour’s rest was enough fora mile’s walk. So 
on we went; [all the while ‘larding the lean earth,’ like Falstaff. 
Full five pounds were that day abstracted from my corporation; to 
fatten the sterile soil of Maine. It was one of the hottest days in 
summer, and as we toiled on for ages, as it seemed to me, the lazy 
sun crept forward at a pace that would have done discredit to 
a snail. 

At length we came to a division in the road, where no friendly 
finger-post directed us on our course. We were ata nonplus; but 
I rejoiced, for it afforded me a pretext for stopping, and as we were 
utterly uncertain how to proceed, Ned offered no objection. After 
sitting on a pine log for two hours, (the pleasantest of my life) we 
saw a tall, ominous looking fellow, witha decided ‘Down East’ 
look, coming along, bearing in each hand a small tin chest, from 
which we knew, at once, that he belonged to the worthy fraternity 
of peddlers. We were about to accost him when he began: 

‘Travellin hey? how fur have ye cum this mornin?’ 

‘From Portland.’ 

‘Aint much used to travellin, be ye?’ 

‘Not on foot.’ 

‘Not a-foot; well, how else would you travel? I guess you never 
heard o’ nobody’s travellin a hoss-back, did ye?’ 

I told him I thought the word, travel, might be applied to any 
mode of progression. 

‘Why, where was you raised, now? I expect you never larnt 
words and meanins when you went to school,’ 
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I replied that I was born in Boston, and was, at present, at 
college. 

‘College larnt, be ye? well, I guess you never kept school, did 
ye? I’ve kepttwo winters — did’nt like it much though—used to 
get tired o’ settin still so long, and afore the winter was over | 
used to geteeny most tuckered out; besides I could arn two dollars 
more a week tendin mill, so [ quit.’ 

Having told him our history and heard a portion of his, I had 
now some hope of gaining the desired information about the roads. 
I was just about to ask him, when, producing a bone comb from 
his pack, he began: 

‘Perhaps you don’t want to buy a comb? rale ginerwine ivry — 
no mistake — warranted not to cut in the eye.’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘I don’t wish to buy anything.’ 

‘What, nothin? don’t ye want a tooth brush?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘A watch seal?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘\ hymn book?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Some rale silver spoons?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Don’t want nothin; I never see such fellows to trade with. 
How’ll ye swap watches?’ 

‘I have no watch.’ 

‘What’ll ye give for mine, now? pure silver, patent double dis- 
tilled action, runs on seven dimuns; [’ll sell it for twenjy-five dol- 
lars, cash.’ 

‘I do not wish to purchase.’ 

‘How’ll ye swap hats?’ 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I will neither buy, borrow nor swap anything with 
you, but I shall be much obliged to you if you will inform us 
which of these two roads leads to Gorham.’ 

‘Why, I never travelled both on ’em.’ 

‘Well, do you know or not?’ 

‘I can’tsay whether that ’ere road leads to Gorham or not.’ 

‘Where did you come from this morning?’ 

‘From Standish.’ 

‘Well, did you come through Gorham?’ 
‘Cum thru Gorham? — well I guess I did.’ 
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We walked off just in time, for he called after us, ‘Don’t ye 
want a rale goold breast pin?’ But we were out of his reach; and 
at length, about one o’clock, under a full broiling sun, we entered 


















Gorham, having accomplished the wonderful distance of ten miles 
in eight hours, including stops. 


Reader, my subsequent adventures must lie over to another 
session. 





P. P. 








THE ASTRONOMER. 


Pare Science at his task: he looks 





Long and intensely upward, through the sky, 
Numbering the untold catalogue of souls 
That should inhabit each particular star. 

All feeling concentrated in that gaze, 

He pierces, with the light of knowledge, through 
The narrow palpable canopy, first fixed 

By ignorance asa splendid curtain, where 

The diamond casketry of Heaven is set, 

Into the larger Universe. How far 

From sight is Space! Beyond the eye, beyond 
The piercing glass, beyond Imagination, 
Beyond analogy,— the last conjecture — 







Painting, bewildering, his imploring gaze 
Izsent! His punishment is legible 
Upon his brow; for Curiosity 











Hath paled it into sickness, and his thought 
Comes foiled and trembling back upon itself; 
He sadly turns him from his gaze and sighs, 
Enfeebled heart, poor atom of the dust, 
What shouldst thou know of heaven! 

Yet is the soul 
Immortal and progressive : — Father, hear; 
Would it were parted, that 1 might behuld 
Thee, face to face —the brightness of thy glory 
Faintly, but yet sublimely shadowed forth 
In this great pageantry of sky and earth, 
And, disembodied, hearken to thy voice, 
Whose echo is the music of the spheres! 






















CRITICAL NOTICES. 


WuHeEaTon’s ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 


Or all the treatises upon the Law of Nations which have appeared since 
the time of Grotius, the founder of the science, more than two centuries ago, 
this work of our countryman, Wheaton, is the best adapted to the use of the 
American people. It is not necessary to remark, that Mr. Wheaton has dis- 
tinguished himself by his accuracy in reporting the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and by his valuable ‘History of the Northmen.’ 
He is now resident minister of the United States to the Court of Berlin; and 
his literary as well as professional and political honors, have been numerous. 
He has enjoyed every advantage for the task he has now so well performed, 
A man of severe and logical, yet liberal mind, educated for practice in the 
most enlightened judicial tribunal, perhaps, in the world—for a long time 
the friend of Marsnatt, and the reporter of his decisions, and now holding 
a high situation as the representative of his country at one of the most refined 
courts of Europe, his studies have naturally led him to an acquaintance with 
the great principles of law, as it regulates men, and should guide nations. 
The work fully equals the expectations which might have been formed of 
such a man. It isa clear, enlightened, practical expose of the past history 
and present state of international law — such as fits the liberal views of the 
present age, without weakening the valuable precedents of the past. It is 
written in a masterly style, condensed, yet clear, comprehensive yet practical. 
We regard it as one step towards bringing about that mutual humanity and 
peace among nations, which it is one object of the philanthropists of the day 
toaccomplish. We earnestly hope that it may be adopted as a text-book in 
our colleges of learning. The work of Mr. Vattel, now in use, is ‘clear and 

liberal,’ but, as Mackintosh observes, ‘diffuse, unscientific, and superficial.’ 
We shall briefly state the contents of the work. 

In the first place, our author gives a brief, but interesting sketch of the 
history of the science, from the barbarous ideas of Greece and Rome to the 
present more enlightened code. He next displays the sources of international 
law, clearly and cautiously; whence its rules are obtained, and what the 
relative authority of these scources and precedents appears to be. He then 
defines the subjects of its operation, which are sovereign states, so called, with 
their modifications and changes of condition within themselves, or in relation 
to other states— giving a view of the constitutions of all the sovereignties 
to whom the law applies — in what consists their sovereignty —how acquired 
—their identity, how affected by internal or external revolution— of Provin- 
ces asserting their independence, how considered by foreign states— 26 
Texas—and the North and South American colonies — &c. &c. 
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Part second relates to the absolute international rights of states— such as 
the right of self-preservation, right of independence —rights of equality 
and rights of property. 

Part third treats of the international rights of states, in their pacific rela- 
tions— for example, the rights of legislation — and rights of negotiation and 
treaties. 

Part fourth relates to the hostile rights of states—the commencement of 
war and its immediate eflects — the rightsof waras between enemies — rights 
of war as to neutrals—a delicate and difficult subject; which is most ably 
treated — and the work concludes with a ohapter on the treaty of peace. 

It is impossible, in short notices, to give any thing but a general analysis of 
the work, and a general opinion of its merits. But we are satisfied that we 
may recommend the work. Every citizen who reads at all upon political sub- 
jects, ought to be possessed of it, and to study it. ‘Had studies of this sort 
been more common, we should have had less confusion on the subject of our 
difficulties with England during the last war — with France during the nego- 
tiation of indemnity, and on the subject of our relations to the revolting pro- 
vince of Texas, at the present day. 

We neither give extracts, nor pretend to discuss, or even go into an analysis 
of the author’s positions; this is for more grave and elaborate works than 
our small periodical: yet we have said thus much in the hope of extending a 
knowledge of the book. 


Swirn’s GeoGRAPRY — 2% the productive | system ; for schools, academies, and 
families; with an Atias. Third edition. — Cincinnati: Webster, Burgess, 
“and Morgan. 1836. 


quis admirable little book is rapidly gaining ground in our schools and 
families, and may be regarded as nearly perfect in its kind. We are pleased 
tosee the science of geography made so accurate, yet so pleasing and familiar 
to the mind of children — nay, our adults may take up the book with profit 
and pleasure. A teacher can do more with such a volume and atlas in one 
week, than with any other ina month, It commences with a plate represent- 
ing the course of a river from its head springs in the rock, toits flow into the 


lake — indicating, to the eye, the denominations of its tributaries, viz: rills, 
brooks, rivulets, and branches. The lesson then opens with the questions 


and answers following: 

Q. What is a spring?. 1. A spring is the place from which water first 
flows out of the ground. Q. What do springs appear to form? 2, Brooks, 
rivulets, &c. @. What are these? 3. Smali streams of water. Q. What 
do such small streams form when united? 4. Rivers. @. What then are 
rivers? 5, Rivers are large streams of water. Q. What is the source of ® 
river? 6. The place from which it first flows from the ground: as, the springs 
on the left — (referring to the picture.) Q. Whatisa branch of ariver? 7 
A smaller river flowing into a larger one, (&c. &c.) 


73 
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In this simple way, the scholar is easily led, by help of plates, to know 
clearly the natural and artificial divisions of water, and all the geographical 
facts respecting it, necessary to an understanding of the atlas, or desirable 
for a beginner to know. ‘Land’ is treated in the same way. We cannot too 
highly praise this new mode of conveying knowledge to youth. It is the 
only natural and effectual way. The teacher who employs it will be aston- 
ished at tho rapidity and completeness with which the elements of geography 
will be seized by the scholar.— Secondly, every page has notes, explaining the 
more difficult words used in the answers; and to assist the teacher, many of 
the answers are expressed in abbreviations for his own use, so that he neither 
has to refer to the atlas or to the previous definitions to see whether the pupil 
answers correctly. Every answer, fact, or definition is numbered, so that it 
can be referred toin the subsequent part of the book — for example: 

QUESTIONS FROM THE PIcTURE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE; (the continent of Amer- 
ica, illutrasting land and water.) 

What continentis therein it? A-a. 
What isacontinent? 92. 
What four oceans are there? N-n, S-n, A-c, P-c. 
What isan ocean? 41. 
What seaisthere? C-n. 
Whatisasea? 18. 
. What gulf isthere? M-n. 
- Whatisa gulf? 23,—&c. 

Thus the €y is brought inas a help to the memory, and in geography itis 
a most powerful uly for assisting ideas. The points of the compass, the 
map of the world, the prritical divisions of the earth, are next explained bya 
simple series of productive questiens and answers. The pupil is then prepared 
to answer some thirty pages of questions from the atlas, hy which time he 

becomes better acquainted with the face of tho earth, than one half the adults 
who might undertake to question him. 

Geographical termsare next explained. Astronomicel facts are made clear 
— the races of men, their religion, their state of society, &c., azo described. 
In part second, mathematical, physical, and political geography are familiarly 
explained. Then follows an account of the peculiarities of every counry 
on the globe, illustrated ty pictures, and made interesting and instructive to 
a degree remarkable in so small a space. At the close of the book are sev- 
eral most useful statistical tables, for reference. 

The accompanying atlas is upon a new principle, and is almost a geography 
within itself — the maps are very modern— the distances, the population, the 
state of civilization, the government and religion, and the number of square 
miles of each country,are marked down. And the maps of our own country 
are unusually modern and perfect. There is one fact which will give this 
geography the advantage of others: itis not stereotyped, and of course each 
succeeding edition will be more perfect and modern than the last. The 
author, Mr. Roswell C. Smith, of Hartford, desires new information from 
every source, and wishes, where an error is detected, to be intormed of it. 
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Cot. CrockeTt’s Expiorrs anp ADVENTURES IN Texas. — Philadelphia: T. K. 
and P. G. Collins. 1836. 


‘ Wherein is contained,’ says the preface, ‘a full account of his journey 
rom ‘Tennessee to Red River and Natchitoches, and thence across Texas to 
San Antonio; including his many hair-breadth escapes; together with a 
topographical, historical, and political view of Texas. Written by himself. 
The narrative brought down from the death of Col. Crockett to the battle of 
San Jacinto, by an eye witness.” 

This is the fifth or sixth book that has been presented to the American pub- 
lic, as having came from the pen of the great Western Scandinavian, whose 
portrait (and it is true to the original) beams forth so mildly from the first 
page. That his character was mild, all who knew him can testify. Good 
natured, inoffensive, humorous, and playful, yet brave; spirited, and full of 
shrewd common sense, was this same David Crockett. The cause of hisre- 
markable celebrity is not so much that he was in himself remarkable as that 
he was the representative of a remarkable class of men— the Westen set- 
tlers. He was completely identified with them, He loved them, and they 
loved him. He became their type— their reflected image — the embodiment 
of their peculiar characteristics. Many things are therefore ascribed to him 
which are only metaphorically true of him, as such type and representative — 
and not actually true of him as an individual. The true David Crockett is 
an ideal, not anactual man. He stands in relation to the backwoodsmen, as 
the shadower forth of their faults and virtues— just as the ideal ‘John Bull’ 
of the English, the ‘Pat? of the Irish, the ‘Monsieur’ of the French, or the 
‘Brother Jonatban’ of the Yankees. His private qualities are forgotten and 
merged in those of his class and age —of whom he is the allegory and per- 
sonification. 

Whenever a new reve of men spring into being, they require some such 
metaphorical perse* to motto forth their peculiarities to the world —a nucleus, 
around which the floating traits and individual anecdotes of the land may 
crvstalize With the more brilliant lustre and palpable effect. The back- 
woo iafhen have taken up our hero and adorned him with all the honors of 
heir brief history and traditionary exploits. The wild mythological divin- 
ities of the Northmen, have hardly performed more wonderful deeds than 
Crockett: —they may have breakfasted upon whalesand bottled up the aurora 
borealis, and drank lakes, and eaten mountains ata meal. But David has 
vreased the lightning and ridden it through a cane brake. He has breasted 
the rushing current of the father of waters, towing a dozen steamboats with 
s teeth; he has whipped his weight in cougars, grinned whole menageries 


his ; 
into convulsions, and screamed the earthquake into silence. Nothing gives 


to the imagination such a romantic play as the wild life of a backwoodsman, 
They naturally fall into an extravagant way of speak- 
ing. Accustomed to see the face of nature assume a magnificent and bound- 
less aspect, and to witness the operation of the natural elements upon the 
mightiest scale. ‘They have the largest and richest meadows, the longest 
rivers — the heaviest and most extensive forests — the most abundant game — 


or.western boatman. 
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and the most rapidly prospering country, on earth. ‘They partake of the 
swelling world around them, and speak of their own exploits and powers as if 
they were demigods. ‘To be sure it isdone more than half in sport, but it is 
one among many indications of character. 

But as these thoughts would take us far beyond our limits, we will close 
this notice by giving some short extracts from the book, ‘The book is proba- 
bly written for David, and not by him. The tone is humorous throughout, 
except towards the close—the style is ingenious, but the introduction of 
many worn out anecdotes, sayings and newspaper stories, gives it a made up 
and patched appearance. The best part of the volume is the description of 
the prairies, and Crockett’s wild adventures with the bee hunter, the gambler, 
the politician, the herd of buffaloes, the drove of wild horses, the cougar, and 
the party of Cumanche Indians. There is great spirit and life in this part of 


the book, and there is also enough vraisemblance to make it interesting. 

‘I had not rode more than an hour before I found that I was as completely 
bewildered as “the Government” was when he entered upon an examination 
of the Post office accounts. I looked around, and there was, as far as the eye 
could reach, spread before me a country apparently in the highest state of 
cultivation. Extended fields, beautiful and productive, groves of trees 
cleared from the underwood, and whose margins were as regular as if the 
art and taste of manhad been employed upon them. But there was no other 
evidence that the sound of the axe, or the voice of man, had ever here dis- 
turbed the solitude of nature. My eyes would have cheated my senses into 
the belief that] wasinan earthly paradise, but my fears told me that I was 
in a wilderness. 


ba * bal os rs " ue 


I had just emerged froma beautiful grove of trees, and was entering upon 


an extended prairie, which looked like the luxuriant meadows of a thrifty 
farmer; and asif nothing should be wanting to complete the delusion, but 
a short distance before me, there was a drove of about one hundred beauti- 
ful horses quietly pasturing. It required soine effort to convince my mind 
that man had no agency in this. But when I looked around, and fully reali- 
zedit all, I thoughtof him who had preached to me t@ the wilds of the Ar- 
kansas, and involuntarily exclaimed, “God, what hast tuca pot done for man, 
and yet how little he does for thee! Not even repays thee «jth gratitude!” 

I entered upon the prairie. The mustangs no sooner espied se than they 
raised thcir heads, whined, and began coursing around me in anextended 
circle, which gradually became smaller and sinaller, until they c!osuy gur- 
rounded me. My little rascally mustang enjoyed the sport, and felt dispused 
to renew his acquaintance with his wild companions; first turning his head 
to one, then to another, playfully biting the neck of this one, rubbing noses 
with that one, and kicking up his heels at athird. I began to feel rather 
uncomfortable, and plied the spur pretty briskly to get out of the mess, but 
he was as obstinate as the “old Roman” himself, who will be neither led nor 
driven. I kicked, and he kicked, but fortunately he became tired first, and 
he made one start, intending to escape from the annoyance if possible. As 
I had an annoyance to escape from likewise, I beat the devil’s tattoo on his 
ribs, that he might have some music to dance to, and he went ahead right 
merrily, the whole drove following in our wake, head up, and tail and mane 
streaming. My little critter, who was both blood and bottom, seemed de- 
lighted at being at the head of the heap; and having once got fairly started, 
I wish I may be shot if I did not find it impossible to stop him. He kept 
along, tossing his head proudly, and occasionally neighing, as much as to say, 
“Come on, my hearties, you see [ ha’n’t forgot our old amusement yet.” 
And they did come on with a vengeance, clatter, clatter, clatter, as if s0 
many fiends had broke loose. ‘The prairie lay extended before me as [at 
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as the eye could reach, and T begar 
to the race. 

My little animal was full of fire and m« 
wenuine sport that he had had for some tim al : 
the most of it. He ke pt the lead for full hal nou 
as if in triumph and derision. I thought oi John G lebrated rid 
but that was child’s piay to this. ‘The proverb says, *The race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,’ and so it | t 
stance. My mustang was obliged to carry weight, while hi 
were aS free as nature had made them. A beautiful bay, w ad 
upon my heels the whole way, now came side by side wi y mustang 


, 


we had it hip and thigh for about ten minutes, in such style as would hav 
delighted the heart of a true lover of th 

race myself, and for the credit o! 

was at all in the nature of things. 

critter took it quite kindly, and tos 

say, **Colonel, [ know what you’: 

beautiful style, [ tell you.’ 


The following is his descript 


‘After toiling for more than at 
I gaveit upas a bad job, as lit 
self to the moon by the waistband 
in,and as I began to think that [had | 
day, I might ss well look around tor a pla 
a fresh start inthe morning, by wh 
be recruited. Nearthe margin of the riv 
down, and | thought of making my lair in its toy 
purpose. While beating among the branches | 
as to say, “Stranger, the apartments ars 
see what sort of a bed-fellow I was lik« 
than five or six paces from me, an enormous <ican couga 
an epicure surveys the table before he select s dish r] 
the cougar looked upon me as the subject « 
durted from his large eyes, he showed his teeth lik ro in hysterie 
he was crouching on his haunches, ready aspring: all whic] 
vinced me that unless1 was pretty quick 
know little of the termination of my event 
less glorious and useful than [ intend to mak« 

One glance satisfied me that there was no time ti 
when falling from a church steeple, and exclaimed, 
pleasant, now, if it would only last,’— but ther 
me orthe cougar, so I levelled my Dets¢ 
was foitlowed by a furious growl, (w! 
and the next moment, when I « 
with death, I beheld him sha 


have 


per. Rays of 


} 


‘5 and 


had stunghim. ‘The bal! had str 
doing no otherinjury than stunni 
skin, which tended to infurate 
making up his mind what to do 
his own way, and vetoed my moti 
steps before he sprang at me lik 
upon the ground I struck hi 
didn’t mind that, but wheeled 
now of no use, sol threw it awa 
we should come toclose quarte: 
he succeeded in fastening on my 
himself by tearing the flesh off wit! 
his side, and he let go his hold much 1y Satisfaction. 

He wheeled about and came at me with increased fury, occasioned by 
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smarting of hie wounds. I now tried toblind him, knowing that if I suc- 
ceeded he would become an easy prey; so as he approached me I watched 
my opportunity, and aimed a blow at his eyes with my knife, but unfortu- 
nately it struck him on the nose, and he paid no ather attention to it than by 
a shake of the head anda low growl. He pressed me close, and as I wag 
stepping backward my foot tripped in a vine,and I fell to the ground. He 
was down upon me like a night-hawk upona June bug. He seized hold of 
the outer part of my right thigh, which afforded him considerable amuse- 
ment; the hinder part of his body was towards my face; I grasped his tail 
with my left hand, and tickled his ribs with my hunting knife, which I held 
in my right. Still, the critter wouldn’t let go his hold; and as I found that 
he would lacerate my leg dreadfully unless he was speedily shaken off, I 
tried to hurl him down the bank into the river, for our seuftte had already 
brought us tothe edge of the bank. I stuck my knife into his side, and 
summoned all my strength to throw him over. He resisted, was desperate 
heavy; but at last I got him so far down the declivity that he lost his bal- 
lan ce, and he rolled overand over until he landed on the margin of the river; 
but in his fall he dragged me along with him. Fortunately i fell uppermost, 
and his neck presented a fair mark for my hunting knife. Without allowing 
myself time.to breathe, I aimed one desperate blow at his neck, and the 
knife entered his gullet up to the handle, and reached his heart. He strug- 
gled fora few moments, and died. I have had many fights with bears, but 
that was mere child’s play; this was the first fight everI had with a cougar, 
ond I hope it may be the last.’* 


Lirerary Remains or THE LATE Wituiam Hazuitt; with a notice of his 
Life; by his Son, and thoughts onhis genius and writings; by E. L. But- 
wer, Esq., M. P., and Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp, M. P. One vol., 8vo., 
pp. 315. New York: Saunders & Otley. 1836. 


Tims volume is indeed a treat; a man of education, accustomed to think, 
will enjoy every page of it. He will be filled with admiration at the genius, 
the originality, the common sense (Oh rare combination!) of its splendid es- 
says. ‘Mr. Hazlitt,’ says Bulwer, ‘was above all things, a Criric,’ and that 
sin the noblest degree. When Hazlitt died, he left no successor—others 
may equal, but none resemble. A complete collection of his works is all 
the monument he demands. ‘To the next age, he will stand among the fore- 
most of the thinkers of the present. Scattered throughout these essays, is a 
wealth of thought and poetry, beside which half the cotemporaries of their 
author seem as paupers. Hazlitt’s remarkable faculty of saying brilliant 
things, in which the wit only ministers to the wisdom, is very conspicuous in 
all. His graver aphorisms are peculiar in this:— they are for the most part 
philosophical distinctions.’ 





* We must omit any more extracts from this interesting little volume, as our nose is 
somewhat offended by the bad smell! arising from the spoiled paper on which it is printed. 
This is something not exactly within the range of editorial criticism, but we would recom- 
mend it to the serious attention of the Messrs. Collins, of Philadelphia, the enterprising 
publishers. 
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Such is Bulwer’s opinion of Hazlitt. Insome of the essays, Mr. Talfourd 
observes, *The personal has prevailed over the abstract in the mind of the 
thinker; his else clear intellectual vision has been obscured by the interven- 
tion of his own recollections, loves, resentments, or fancies: and the real 
outlines of the subject have been overgrown by the exuberant fertility of the 
region which bordered upon them.’ This remark alludes to: his metaphysic- 
al and political essays. Mr. Talfourd’s commentary on Hazlitt forms a por- 
tion of the present volume by no means the least interesting and beautiful. 
Charles Lamb says of Hazlitt thus: ‘In his natural and healthy state he was 
one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing; and | think I shall go to my 
grave, continues he, ‘without finding, or expecting to find, such another 
companion.’ 

As to the good taste of prefacing a work of such merit with a collection 
of panegyrics upon the author, we say nothing; perhaps the fact of Hazlitt’s 
not being so well known as his merits deserve, indeed entirely unknown to 
many, may in the present instance justify it. By referring to the table of 
contents, the reader will observe what a number of subjects, grave and gay, 
are discussed in the volume: ‘Project fora new Theory of Civil and Crimi- 
nal Legislation; ‘Definition of Wit;’ ‘On Means and Ends;° ‘Belief, whe- 
ther Voluntary ;’ ‘Personal Politics;? ‘On the Conduct of Life;’ ‘On the Fine 
Arts;’? ‘The Fight;’ ‘On the want of Money; ‘Onthe feeling of Immortali- 
ty in Youth;’? *The Main Chance;’ *The Opera;’ ‘Of Persons one would 
wish to have seen;’ ‘On the Spirit of Monarchy;? etc., ete. 

On all these varied subjects, he is the same keen and wise thinker and 
serious reprover of man—severe satirist of vice and folly — arden: lover of 
the good and beautiful — terse, clearand forcible employer of language. His 
essays on ‘Means and Ends,’ on ‘Self Love,’ on the ‘Conduct of Life, the 
‘Main Chance,’ and on the ‘Fine Arts,’ are extremely practical. He does 
not aim, like Carlisle, and that windy school, to pass off éommon-places for 
originalities, by dressing up their nullidness in gorgeous language. You are 
not dazzled by splendid mystifications into a belief that you are acquiring 
something new, when in fact you are quizzed by old things in disguise. 
About Mr. Hazlitt’s style there is no French cookery. Neither are there 
Jacks o’ the lantern and northern lights. He does not waste ammunition 
in a glittering, useless show of fire-works, but uses it to feed the artillery of 
truth, plain sense, and logic—he lvads his pieces carefully, and every shot 
tells. He condescends to be intelligible; he thinks out his subject, and 
aims by close analysis, and scientific discussion to reduce it to its original 
elements. You feel,in rising from his essays, that you have either arrived at 

new truths, or have been enabled to see old ones ina clearer light. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the month of Aveust, 1836; taken ct the Woodward College, Cincinnat’. 
By Joseren Ray, M. D. 














Aue. | Thermometer. Barometer.| Course Char’tr | Chart’r 
mean | Wind. | of Rain of | Miscellany. 
1836 ‘min. ‘max. m. tem. heightin’s. aM-PM. aman {Whee 














> ae 
1 67.0 75.0, 70.7 | 29.440 | sw-sw hi.wd. 2.12 vari. Thr s’m llam 
2 67.0 85.0| 73.3 | 29.501 sw-w It. wd.! vari. 
363.091.0 73.2 | 29.385 sw-sw hi.wd. .62vari. Wet afternoon. 
© 458.081.0 69.5 | 29.445 | w-nw It. wd. vari. 
561.065.0 63.7 | 29.500 N-NE It. wd. .91 cloudy Wet day, 
6 63.088.0 74.8 29.500 Ne-nE str. wd cloudy 
770.0 84.0 77.2 | 29.425 ne-E It.wd) .l1cloudy, Wet day. 





873.0 91.0, 78.3 | 29.370  E-E It. wd. cloudy, 
971.0 87.0) 75.3 | 29.350 | E-E It. wd. vari. 
10.65.0,92.0) 78.5 | 29.335 | New It.wd. vari. 
1165.0 81.0) 70.5 | 29.340 | NE-NE It. wd.' vari, 
1259.079.0 69.0 29.400 wNE-E It. wd. clear. 
ei 63.0.95.0, 78.1 | 29.290 sw-sw str.wd 1.05 vari. Rain 7 P. M. 
1468.090.0 75.0 29.270 _ E-sw str.wd vari. 
1568.0,79.0 72.5 | 29.320  sw-w It. wd. cloudy 
16 67.085.0 73.5 | 29.380 | w-w It. wd.! vari. 
1764.0 88.0, 76.8 | 29.330 Nw-nw It. wd.! fair. 
1871.086,0 76.2 29.137 Nw-w str.wd, vari. 
@1966.081.0 68.0 29.220 | w-w ‘str. wd clear. 
2048.071.0 60.3 | 29.400 Nw-nw It. br.’ clear. 
21 54.0 85.0) 67.0 | 29.390 nw-w It. br. vari. 
22 54.079.0 66.5 | 29.427 | ne-ne It. br.’ vari. 
23 59.0 83.0 69.0 | 29.360 | xE-NeE str. wd cloudy 


24 57.085.0| 71.2 | 29.410 | we-ne It. br.! clear. | 

25 64.084,0 72.2 | 29.413 | E-s It. br. .73 cloudy Raincom.8PM 
© 26 67.084.0 “73.2 | 29.287 | n-ne It. br. vari. | 

27 60.087.0, 72.8 | 29.311 | we-ne It. br. fair, | 

2865.0 88.0, 75.7 29.291 | ne-ne It. br.! vari. | 

2965.0 86.0 69.7 | 29.315 | Nw-nw str. wd! vari. | 

30 51.0 83.0, 62.2 | 29.421 Nw-nw str. br.! clear. 

31/50.079.0, 66.8 | 29.317  sw-sw' str. br.’ vari. | 














Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s seale,) - 71° 65 

Maximum height of thermometer, - - - - 95° 00 

Minimum height of thermometer, - - “ a 48° 00 

Range of thermometer, - - - - ° - 47°00 

Warmest day, August 10th. 

Coldest day, August 20th. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.3639 

Maximum height of barometer, - - - - 29.51 

Minimum height of barometer, - « = ° 29.11 

Range of barometer, ~ > = ‘ . é A | 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) - - 5.54 


Direction of Wind.—N. 2 days—N. E. 83 days—E. 44 days—S. 4 day— | 
S. W. 54 days—W. 43 days—N. W. 54 days. 


Weather—Clear and fair 7 days—variable—17 days—cloudy 7 days. 
Mean temperature, two and a half degrees greater than August 1835. 





